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Vear, #3; in advance, $23.50. 
Price, Single Cepies, 6 cis. ' 


Geography Text-Books. 


From the Pacifie cheol Journal. 


McNALLY’S SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. For Schools 
Academies, and Seminaries. Revised by James Monteith and 8S. T. Frost, 


and including Frost's “Geography Outside of Text-books.” New York and 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This is one of the most admirable text-books for common-school classes that 
has thus far been submitted to public judgment... Its (merits are manifold. 
It is not a padded book, but contains in its 141 quarto pages all the geography 
any school can teach, and much more than students usually learn. What is 
most valuable in general geography, outside of the accurate and minute knowl 
edge which children should possess of their own local habitations, is what can 
be associated with incidents of travel, history, and literature. Geography prop- 
erly taught, and with a good text-book, will be found one of the most fascinat- 
ing of studies. We are satisfied this book “fills the bill” as a model geography. 
The matter on every page is divided into two sections by a heavy black e. 
Above the line is the usual subject-matter for daily lessons. Below are facts of 
commercial, political, historical, and physical geography, abundant references to 
literature and facts of general interest,—all forming the “geography outside of 
text-books,” a distinguishing and charming feature of the book. This portion 
of the book may be used by teachers as topics for compositions, and for supple. 
mentary reading. The texts for daily work are clearly and briefly stated. Im- 
portant points are brought out by differences in type; and the illustrations, 
maps, etc., are in keeping with the uniform excellence of every other part of the 
book. An unusually large number of questions for reviews marks each division 
of work; and added to the general review are tables of population of the largest 
cities, height of important mountains, length of rivers, names of counties of each 
State and-Territory, and a pronouncing vocabulary. 

The price of the book for examination is $125. We recommend teachers to 

et a copy. It will repay examinatjon, and will be found useful on the teacher's 
esk in connection with almost any series of text-books. 


School Bulletin (New York): “ Will be consid- ge phy in dry outline. Can hardly fail to find favor 

ered indispensable by the teacher who wants the latest , in the eyes os teachers.” 

and best helps. Ohice Educational Monthly: “A Thesaurus 
The Teacher (Phila): “A favorite for many | of facts.” 

years. Editors have admirably succeeded. New Work School Journal: “ Really made for 
Practical Teacher (Chicago): “‘ Not merely a' the school-room and fitted for the pupil’s needs.” 


BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


1ll and 113 William Street, New York. 


The Appletonian Standard. 


APPLETONS: 


READERS. By Ws. T. Hargis, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. J. Rickorr, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O.; Mark BaAILEy, 
A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


The decided advance made in this series of Readers, which was in accord with the spirit of 
progress in educational matters, at once secured for them the foremost place in the whole list of 
American school text-books, and they have been the mode!s for all the school publications issued since 
their first appearance. They are now used in a majority of the leading schools of the country, and 
are widely circulated in every State of the Union, 


GEOGRAPHIES. AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. Based on 
the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Promi- 
nence to the Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 


The announcement of a now series of Geographies, based upon improved methods of teaching, 
and in accordance with the advanced educational demands which had brought Appletons’ Readers 
80 quickly into prominence, led to similar expectations in regard to the success of new books for 
geographical study. The many unsolicited expressions of approval they have received, and the 

romptness wita which they have been adopted in a large nnmber of the best schools of the country, 
ndicate that they are regarded as the best and most attractive geographical text-books ever published. 


PENMANSHIP. Prepared by Lyman D. Smite. The leading features : 


Writing made the expression of thought. Word, phrase, and senfence-building, constituting 
interesting language-lessons. Writing taught synthetically. No tedious drills on parts of letters or 
isolated letters. The movement-drill, whereby pupils acquire with certainty the rea/ writing move- 
ment. No exaggerated style of writing which leads a pupil to draw rather than to wrife. Graded 
columns, whereby the increasing scope of movement enables the pupil to gradually and naturally 
acqaire the fore-arm movement. They are in accordance with the modern methods of teaching. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. New revisions and new editions. 


This series is designed to cover the entire curriculum of classical study as pursued in American 
colleges. First in the list is the new and scholarly workof Prof. Harkness, “‘The Revised Latin Gram- 
mar,’ standard edition of 1881, and its accompanying volumes, “ The Introductory Latin Book,’’ 
‘The New Latin Reader,’ and ‘ Introduction to Prose Composition,”’ with his admirable editions of 
Cesar, Cicero, and Sallust, with notes and references to his New Grammar. The works of other 
classical authors, including Virgil, Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Homer, Xenophon, 
Sophocles, Demosthenes, Piato, Plutarch, Herodotus, etc., etc., with such editors as Frieze, Lincoln, 
Tyler, Crosby, Johnson, Arnold, Boise, Owen, Smead, and other prominent and well-known classical 
echolars. New volumes and new editions are constantly added to the series, and it is designed to 
make it the most complete and reliable list of classical text-books ever published. 


APPLETON 


1@ Catalogues, Price-lists, and full information sent on application. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


uality that belongs to first-class School Pens. 
44, 128, are especially recommended. Order through the Stationers and 


Newsdealers. 


ine American Steel Pens. They are confidently presented to their 
attention on the ground of merit and economy, as they possess every 
Their standard Nos., 333, 


W: WANT 100,000 American Teachers to use ESTERBROOK’S gen- 
u 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 


The Clarendon Dictionary of the English Language. 


By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE, 


MAURY’S VENABLE’S 
New Geographies. | HKasy Algebra 


Associate of Johns Hopkins University. 
THE PRONUNCIATION BY 
S. S. HALDEMANN, LL.D. 
Late Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 


A handy book. Gives words in current use accord- 
ing to best English and American usage. Pronuncia- 
tion made easy by Phonetic Spelling. Contains words 
of recent introduction into general use. Vocabulary 
in distinct Clarendon type. 18mo, 372 pages. Price, 
45 conts, 


“A perfect model of attractive neatness; concise, ac- 
curate, systematic,'practical.’’—“ A work of most close- 


ly packed excellence.” —‘‘ A model of condensation and 
clearness.’’—‘‘In both matter and method excels any 
other Dictionary of similar size and price.”’—* A mar- 
vellously cheap -’—** It is certainly a treasure to 
the student.” 


The new Series is in Two Books: ‘‘ Element- 
ary’ (54 cts.), and “‘ Revised Manual ” ($1.25). 
Their merits have won the heartiest and most 
wide-spread commendations from teachers. 
Their “ simplicity and clearness,’’ their ‘‘ rare 
merit and great interest,’’ make it indeed ‘‘a 
pleasure to teach a class using them.”’ 


Both books sent to one address as spec- 
imens for examination on receipt of $1.50. 


Has been received by Teachers with warmest 
favor. One who has used it says:' 

am exceedingly pleased with the 
Algebra. The explanations are short and clear; 
the illustrations apt and ample; and its excel- 
lences culminate in a fine body of examples 
and review questions.”’ 

Another says: ‘‘The book contains all that 
is needed by the pupils of our village schools. 
It is very concise and to the point,—two inval- 
uable features.”’ 

Specimen copy for examination, 55 cts. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


DIXON’S 


SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


$1000 


American 
Graphite 


Will be awarded in 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


PENCILS. 


Pupils of all the public and private schools and art schools in the 
United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. ‘ 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 
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Vol. XVI.—No. 25. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Ont- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
(INSTRUMENTS. 


Tllustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three 


WH? + Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave.,|6 Barclay St. 


PIKE & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 
928 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Fine 
ASTRONOMICAL AND LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES, 


Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


Spectacles an Eye Classes 
with Pebbles of the finest quality, $4 pair. 
Send stamp for our M6 page illustrated Cat- 

alogue of all Optical Instruments, as well as 

Pedometers, Rain Guages, Batteries, Barom- 

eters, Thermometers, Spectroacopes, &c., &c. 


Brain and Nerve 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, @1. F.C 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 

It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest,and sleep. It gives a better disposition 
to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 


Food. 


BOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


12 Vesey St. 


B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture. 
302 eow zz 


ESTABLISHED 


Premium awarded, 


1866. 


and Apparatus, 


CURT W. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
Catalogues on application. 


MEYER, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J. & H. 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


BERGE 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Illustrated Catalogues s 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


ent free, on application. 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


JOSEPH 


STEEL 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS WORLD. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers 
{Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Catalogues on Application. 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf .1 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il. tical Instruments and sate (144 pp.) 


1l.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparebus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


Ovun skilled artisans, by costly experiments, are 
constantly introducing new styles of Organs with 
varied embellishments and improvements. The old- 
established and popular *“‘ESTEY” is ever new and 
increasingly esteemed. Llustrated Catalogues sent 
free, J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt.,. 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 WAsHINGTON St., Boston, Mass. 


MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. 


Ba, Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo], Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


MEWEELY & C0., WEST TROY, Y. 


Send size of window for estimate, to 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


387 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


=z (1) 924 Chestuat St., Philadelphia. 
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ANNEBR REVOLVING BOOKCASES, 
the handeomest and cheapest way to shelve hooks. 
30 styles. $6 00 to $60.00. Full catalog free. Library 


thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ya be =e 
have been cured. Indeéed, so cone is my faith in 

that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FRE 
UABLETREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its ui 


effic 
E, together with a VAL: 


BMureaa, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


press & oddreos, Dh SLOCUM, 181 Peari Bt., 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


cheapest 
the United States, [396 e]} 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


59 Carmine Street. 


n Send for circular and prive-list 
Wy ihe for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zs 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Silicate Book Slates, 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 
slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 
marking-surface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 
re they are light, portable, and noiseless ; made 


Black Diamond Slating 


The best Liquid Slating for Walls, and Blackboards 
easily applied; put up in cans of various sizes, with full 
directions for use. 


Blackboards, 


Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
— of “ Black Diamond Slating,’’—the finest and best 
made. 


Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


perfect, flexible blackboard ; rolls lightly like a map, 
ithout injury ; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 

Assorted colors ; size 2244 x 28% ip. ; “py oy ; one 
or both sides a perfect erasing s ; sheets cut to 
order, any size desired. 


Beware of Worthiess Imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 
COPYRIGHTS in this country and France, Germany, 
and England. Received the Highest Award at the Ph 
adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 


Ezposition, 1878. 
Send direct to Educational Headquarters, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


ey SAMPLES and 191 Fulton Street, 


Descriptive Catalogue 
malted on applica 392 N. VW. CIETY. 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
ROR Broadway, New York 


Reyond question this is the most extensive and 
ge, Medal, and Jewel establishment in 


ay Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon request. 


~at 


and make from $235 to #7 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States. 

THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
TEE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 

weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. _ 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE o 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustr ations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; mig bt of his 
early man ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 

ory of his Death. Fastest selling Book 
Olarce ages. Outfit50 cent« ddress 
- NES RRNS & CN Cincinnal’ ond 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
«B35 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


USE 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.8. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Th SEALING PLAGE, 
Bost Known. 

A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT SHADOW 
John B. 


We want 1000 more Agents to sel] this famous book. 
and oe vver it. Tens of Thousands 

are now waiting for it. Ministers say * it.” 
The temperance cause is now “booming,” and thie is the best 
book ever issued. Now is the time to work tor Holiday 


ng 
e d f irculars and see our Special 
‘A. WORTHINGTON & OO. Iartiord, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And 8 


cular and price-list, 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Our New Premium List 


Is a valuable auxiliary to those who wish to engage 


in profitable Agepcy work. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston 


Tes DICKENS BEADER. By NATHAN 
BHEPPAED, 100 Selections, 25 cts, a8 


380 
can now a fortune, Out. 
AGENTS tit worth gio Tres: Addvess E. G.. 
BLDEOUT & CC., 10 Barclay &t., N. 
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THE DISMANTLED MILL. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 
A giant guardian of the bill, 
ossing in air his frantic arms 

A hundred years the gray old mill 

Has wrestled with the wind and storm. 
His four impetuous hands, outflung, 

Clutched the four winds, and, for our weal, 
From either eyeless Samson wrung 

Bond-service at his grinding wheel. 


A hundred years his granite teeth 
Devoured the sacks of golden grain, 
As bees the flower-cups’ houied meath, 
Sweeter to give them back again. 
A hundred years his bounty gave 
Heaven’s answers to the plowman’s prayer 
For daily bread, where yet no slave 
To luxury sought for daintier fare. 


Whole generations whom he fed 
Have passed, and thrice have younger feet 
Effaced the footprints of the dead, 
Still following them with measured beat. 
The hands that filled his yawning throat 
Have crumbled into dust, while here 
The fierce Seaconnet winds he smote 
With stalwart arms, from year to year. 


Alas, old Champion! now no more 
Can thy pale, skeleton hands eae back 
The gaunt wolf, hunger, from the door, 
Nor cheer the plowman on his track. 
Th’ insulting winds have burst thy chain, 
They hiss and buffet thee in scorn, 
As, impotent against diedain, 
Thy battered torso stands forlorn, 


Sad monument of perished use, 
Could not a race that still survives 
Protect from insolent abuse 
The guardian of their thousand lives ? 
Then call thy dusty dead to share 
The gathering dust of thy decay; 
These palmless hands shall greet them fair, 
This ruin crumble, mute as they! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Primary Work is the most difficult of all school 


4 work, and demands the best talent, the greatest energy, 
wethe broadest culture. It calls for pure and noble im- 
mpulses and a stainless character. It should command 


he highest compensation.—Amer. Jour. of Ed. 


Epucation oF THE WiLL, — Only great, concen- 
trated and prolonged efforts in one direction really 
rain the mind, because only they train the will be- 
neath it. Many little, heterogenous efforts of different 
sorts, as some one has said in substance, leave the mind 
like a piece of well-used blotting-paper, and the will 
ike a rubber band stretched to flaccidity around one 
alter another bundle of objects too large for it to clasp 
nto unity. By staking the horse or cow out in the 


spring-time till he gnaws his small alloted circle of grass 
o the ground, and not by roving and cropping at will, 


mean he be taught that the sweetest joint is nearest the 


root; these are convenient symbols of will-culture in 
intellectual field.— G. Stanley Hall. 


Morats From Normat Mernops.—Normal teach- 


¥ phy in every branch of study will help us more than 
- nything else to improve our children in morals and 


peanuers, for such teaching will develope that self-train- 


a g faculty which makes the child able to educate Aim- 


5\there is not enough discrimination in discussing or 


Vol. XVI. Published by NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. No. 25. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. self, physically, intellectually, and morally. Good im- time studying and practicing nonsense. From three to 
pulses and purposes working outward from the heart, | ix weeks school is often sacrificed for one exhibition. — 

The « 403] are more potent than all outside influences in, the for- Supt. S. S. Townsley, Lowa. 
Wolfgang mation of character. — J. F. Hall, Supt. Schools, Ded-| highest use of imagination, for 
Wiltings.” Mase. child or man, is found in the fact that it alone gives an 
speak to me of the good old times. | of excellence in what one is to do or to be; and 
pally Education of ‘Women 40°! They were times marked by the most odious barbarity.|without such an ideal, progress is hardly conceivable.— 

Henjamine, 406) Dr. W. Chambers, Eng. EpvucaTIon is not learning; it is the exercise and 
409} Recess on No Recess.—The notion that there|development of the powers of the mind. — Princeton 
#09) should be no play at school is one of the vagaries that | Heview. 


will have its day with the rest, and then be dropped 
from sight and forgotten even by those who are its} HOMELY TALKS WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 
champions now. There are elements of truth in it that — 

serve to.give it currency. The great trouble is that 
I.—THE TEACHER-END. 


Two ends to every school-room,—the teacher-end and 
the scholar-end! As the one, so the other; with so few ex- 
ceptions that it may almost be said to be a universal rule. 


accepting it.—TZhe Schoolmaster. 


— The abolition of corporal punishment in schools 
would simply give a fesh impetus to the awkward and 


at home. Hov. D. Theoretically all teachers of any experience recognize 
he: cw and act upon it; practically many, if not most, of us 

MemMoRIzING and mere -repetition of any text-book fail to comprehend its broad, far-reaching bearing upon 
by pupils will not be tolerated; and, to avoid a tend- every day’s work in the school-room. I have never 
ency to this, teachers are expected to prepare their spoken of this truth in its generality to any teacher, 
daily school-work so as not to need to refer to text-books | young or old, with or without experience, but the reply 
in assigning and hearing recitations, any more than ait th ‘et ‘on f i 
pupils in reciting them. — Portland (Me.) “Course of Wilh some quiet compassion tor my old logy 
Study.” ism, “ Oh, certainly ! of course! certainly !” or in kind. 
But I have been in many school-rooms where the small, 
practical details of this truth were absolutely and con- 
tinuously ignored, or unknown by the teacher. It isa 
pretty generalization, which every teacher understands 
to be a “ main plank ” in an orthodox creed ; but its ap- 
plications are often as vague and wandering as were the 
ideas of a student who lately defined “ monstrosity ” to 
be “ that portion of the earth’s surface relating to lati- 
tude and longitude.” 

Let me briefly note some of these applications, as 
they come under my daily care and notice, premising 
that I have grown into the knowledge of these details 
through personal work, and observation of others for 
more years than it would be prudent to state. And if 
they seem old and trite, and you feel yourself far be- 
yond the need of so homely a talk, I shall only rejoice, 
because it will prove how fast you have grown, and how 


Tue New Epvoartion. — To those watching close- 
ly the ‘trend of educational progress, a new depart- 
ure presents itself impressively. The innovation is the 
stress now laid on the importance of educating and de- 
veloping the will-power. Under the old régime the 
child’s will was to be repressed and ignored ; he was to 
be disciplined by obedience, and in the conflict the 
nature of many an individual received an injury 
that it never wholly outgrew. The more timid and 
sensitive and fine the temperament, the more liable it 
was to be warped for life. A child endowed with an 
indomitable will sometimes survived all this repression, 
but even with this strong power that refused to be im- 
peded or obstructed from its own law of life, the injury 
was doubtless feit, even though it were of a negative 
rather than of a positive nature. The new education 


contemplates, as its special work, the education of the h f “pee 
will. Social science has discovered that a very large Oily FIRS Foe wees Sad your reward. 
ercentage of crime is due to the defective will-power. You do not like tardy scholars. I do not blame you. 


t is these persons of defective and misdirected will] If ever there was a thorn in the flesh of a teacher, it is 
who fill the prisons, the almshouses, the reform schools. | tardiness ; parents and grandparents with their “ good 
—Boston Traveller. 7 old times” to the contrary. Another time I hope to 

— A practical knowledge of physiology and hygiene|talk with you about this evil as it appears at the other 
is as important as a knowledge of arithmetic and gram-|end, but just now, how about your end? I take it for 
mar, and should be made one of the requisites for ob-|granted you are habitually and determinedly at your 
taining a certificate to teach school. — Amer. Jour of|school-room at the required time. Not to be so is too 
Education. gross a violation of main principles to be considered. 

Tue Best Arps to Discipiine.—1. Let the teacher} But this is not your only opportunity of displaying this 
teach well. 2. Let him set an example of order and|virtue. Do you punctually observe the times of your 
system by being orderly and systematic himself. 3.|recitations and classes, as well at closing as at begin- 
Let him provide means to keep all profitably and pleas-|ning ? I do not believe in cast-iron programs; but I 
antly employed. 4. Let him secure the aid of parents|also do not believe in getting so interested (?) as habit- 
and school-boards, and work in harmony with them.|ually to close a recitation five or ten minutes behind 
5. Let him be calm, watchful, and firm. Above all let/time. Particularly is this obnoxious, if in aby way 
him constantly study his profession, remembering that| your movements control those of others. When you 
“to educate a child correctly requires deeper and pro- 

: tend to any want, do you make it a point punctually to 

A Want. —There is a slow but sure awakening to|p. ready to redeem your promise? At all times of dis- 
the fact, among the more thoughtful, that the most|missal, are you ready with your school just to the min- 
skillful teacher, the most cultivated lady and gentle-|yt.? There isa time to end, as well as a time to be- 
man, are wanted in the lowest grades of our school. — gin, and punctuality in the one is as important as in 
Amer. Jour. of Kd. . 

the other. -Are your various reports, few or many, 

Scnoot EnrTerTainments, as ordinarily managed,|ready at the time your principal or superintendent de- 
are dear enterprises to the schools that give them. The|sires them? Remember, you may be as exasperating 
pupils become excited and interested to the neglect of|to your superior officer in this matter of punctuality, as 
regular school studies. Pupils left to their own advice|your children are to you. 


as to the part taken, frequently spend much valuable! How many precepts of politeness are taught to the 
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and it will ease the jolts of the school-room as well. 
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scholar-end that are not practised at the teacher-end ? 
Very much fun is made now-a-days of teaching “ Man- 
ners and Morals.” It is the fashion in certain quarters 
to ridicule the idea, as savoring too much of “ Turvey- 
drop-ism.” But gradually and powerfully a reaction is 
coming, and wise men and educators are even now 
urging the use of a text-book upon these very subjects, 
Meanwhile teachers are practically settling the question 
for themselves. Some are doing excellent work; some 
are veneering the surface ; others are producing formal- 
ists, somewhat laughable. I was in a school, not long 
since, where the magic formula, “‘ Excuse me,” had been 
so thoroughly indoctrinated that, like charity, it covered 
‘“@ multitude of sins.” Let us have all the pretty 
forms of speech, but let us remember that each finds 
the truest exponent of its meaning to the pupil in the 
practices of the teacher. 

When you ask favors,—the innumerable little favors 
of a school-room, of your pupils,—use the same form 
of words, the same manner, and, above all, the 
same tone of voice with which you would ask a favor 
of a friend in that friend’s drawing-room. Oh, if 
teachers would but analyze the tones of their voices 
when with their pupils! I sometimes think that 
in this one thing alone lies all the difference between a 
good and a poor teacher, small as it may seem. No 
matter, if the form of the words be all right; if the 
tone be hard, or cold, or indifferent, the whole effect of 
the polite formula is lost. Do not take your favor for 
granted, as your right; make your voice tell that the 
privilege of refusing rests with the pupil, and that, 
therefore, you need to ask to beserved. Use thesmiles 
of your voice, as well as of your lips. And be really, 
truly obliged when the slight service has been rendered 
you. Beware of letting one such service escape your 
notice. If you expect of your pupils courteous atten- 
tion to your words, do you give to them a like courteous 
attention at all proper times and places ? 


I have been especially disturbed at the manner in which 
I have heard teachers correct faults of speech in their 
pupils, who had gathered around them at recess, or out 
of school-hours. Children are sensitive to correction of 
their blunders, their grammatical errors and inelegan- 
cies of speech, when their comrades are listening and 
observing. It is not courteous for a teacher to inter- 
rupt, even for so laudable a purpose as a needed correc- 
tion. Far wiser, far more courteous, and far more apt 
to produce the desired result, is it if the correction be 
deferred to some immediate, quiet opportunity. I do 
not know of a surer way to win a certain class of hard, 
rough boys than through this gentle courtesy, reaching 
to the minutest particulars, and emanating from a truly 
courteous heart. I believe it is Sidney Smith who says 
of politeness, ‘It is like an air-cushion ; there may be 
nothing in it, but it eases the jolts of life wonderfully,” 


Another one of these little details,—very little, I have 
no doubt you are calling them,—is the orderliness and 
cleanliness of the teacher-end; duties which have a 
strange sound in such a connection, and which some 
may almost deem me impertinent to mention. But 
this is a homely talk on homely subjects, and I have 
seen the need of warning teachers in even these mat- 
ters. I know a teacher who, every night, leaves her 
records, her desk, her room, in such order as the 
thought, “I may not be here to-morrow,” suggests. 
When a substitute does need to enter her room, I do 
not fear to open her desk, in any of its compartments, 
to the inspection of astranger. Her program is plainly 
written and fastened upon the under lid of the desk ; 
her reference and record books are neatly and compactly 
bestowed in the least amount of space; her register of 
attendance is correctly dated, and free from blot or 
scratch. There are no ink-stains and splashes on her 
desk or her platform; a neat little minute of lessons 
already assigned for the morrow is left in her desk, 
together with the names of hall, cloak, slate, or pencil 
monitors. It is a pleasure to see the sense of relief de- 


picted in the face of a substitute because of the plain 
mapping-out of the work to be done. I always know, 
when I meet that teacher, that she will be wearing just 
the cleanest and tidiest and tastiest of neck and wrist 
furnishings, yet often of the simplest and plainest. 


ing in the school-room soiled collars, soiled cuffs, soiled, 
mussy ribbons and laces, or a soiled handkerchief. No 
such thing is “ good enough for school.” Wear them 
at home, if you will, or out to evening entertainments ; 
they will only harm you, perhaps, in such places. But 
in the school-room shrink from these “ unclean things ” 
as breeders of the like in your children. Let fresh 
collar or lace, fresh cuffs, a fresh handkerchief, be es- 
sentials in the morning preparation for the day’s duties. 

We all know the old story of Prof. Agassiz, the fish, 
and the young student. Just so will the vocation 
‘“‘wherewith we are called” reveal itself to us in its 
beauty, its worth, its possibilities, as we study it and 
grow in it. But first we must master its details, its 
drudgery, if you will; and it is to such as often find it 
drudgery that this talk of primitive principles is ad- 
dressed, with the hope that gradually we may together 
climb higher. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M. 


Ill. —WOLFGANG RATICH. 

Wolfgang Ratich was the first to give prominence to 
the mother-tongue in a system of education. His failure 
to accomplish what he promised, and the air of charla- 
tanism in all his actions, combined to give him the repu- 
tation of an impostor among his contemporaries, but the 
methods which he instituted entitled him to the name 
of reformer. His principal claim to notice-was a new 
and wonderful system of teaching languages. Under 
the patronage of the Prince of Anhalt-Kéthen, he estab- 
lished a school at Kéthen in 1619, and there put his 
theories in practical form. The pupil was required 
during the first three years of the course to study his 
native language. Reading, grammar, and correct pro- 
nunciation were taught, the book of Genesis serving as 
the basis for instruction. The pupils next advanced to 
the study of Latin, which occupied them during the four 
remaining years of the course. The plan of instruction 
was for the scholars to become familiar with a transla- 
tion of a play of Terence. After constant repetition 
they were shown the Latin, and then made the transla- 
tion with the teacher’s help. At the next reading they 
translated without assistance. The play was incessantly 
repeated, each time with a view to one particular subject, 
as grammar or analysis, and when complete familiarity 
with the style was acquired, composition was attempted. 
The tediousness of this method is remarkable. Ratich’s 
profession, that he could teach a foreign language in six 
months, could hardly have been realized. He has, how- 
ever, left a number of aphorisms on teaching which are 
valuable and suggestive. They are: 1. Everything after 
the order and course of Nature. 2. One thing at a time. 


|3. Qne thing again and again repeated. 4. Nothing 


shall be learnt by heart. 5. Uniformity in all things. 
6. Knowledge of the thing itself must be given before 
that which refers to the thing. 7. Everything by ex- 
periment and analysis. 8. Everything without coercion. 
9. Learn everything first in the mother-tongue. _ 
John Amos Comenius was the first to combine the 
mind of a philosopher with the practical experience of 
a school-teacher. Throughont his long life of eighty 
years he was a wanderer on the face of the earth and 
afflicted with a series of calamities and misfortunes. In 
his confession, written in his seventy-seventh year, he 
says: “One of my chief employments has been the im- 
provement of schools, which I undertook and continued 
for many years from the desire to deliver the youth in 
the schools from the difficult labyrinth in which they 
are entangled.” | 
His work entitled Didactica Magna, gives a syste- 
matic view of his educational theories. He says: “ Man 
has a threefold life,—vegetative, animal, intellectual or 
spiritual. This life is only a preparation for an eternal 
life. There are three steps in this preparation,—to 
know all things, to have power over all things and one’s 
self, to refer one’s self and all things to God, the source 
of all.” These requirements are summed up in the 
words, knowledge, virtue, piety, whose seeds implanted 
within man it is the aim of education to develop. Prof. 
Laurie says: “The characteristic merits of Comenius 


There is more than just the look of it involved in wear- 


in the department of instruction in virtue and piety 


were: 1, Morality and godliness were to be taught 
from the first. 2. Parents were to be content to pro. 
ceed gradually, step by step. 3. The method of pro. 
cedure was not only to be adapted to the growing mind, 
but the mode of enforcement was to be mild, and the 
manner of it kind and patient.” 

Comenius was the first to attempt boldly to follow 
Nature in forming an educational system, but in this 
attempt he was frequently deceived by false analogies, 
From the indications of Nature he sought to learn how 
one may lengthen life, seize opportunities, enlarge the 
powers of perception, and lay a sure and unmovable 
foundation. His method rested on the scholastic maxim: 
Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. 
Education, he said, should proceed in the following 
order: First, educate the senses, then the memory, then 
the intellect, and last of all the critical faculty. One of 
his most distinctive principles was that the knowledge 
of things should be communicated with the knowledge 
of words. From the simple to the complex, from the 
particular to the general, the concrete before the abstract, 
and all, step by step, were other leading principles of his 
method. 

Comenius establishes four classes of schools: (1) The 
mother’s school in every house for the cultivation of 
the external senses; (2) The vernacular school in every 
parish for the education of the internal senses, imagina- 
tion and memory, together with their executory organs, 
hand and tongué; (3) The gymnasium or Latin school 
in every large town for the development of the intellect 
and judgment; (4) The university in every kingdom or 
large province for the training of the will. 

The most celebrated text-books of Comenius are the 
Janua Linguarum Reserata, or The Gate of Languages 
Unlocked, consisting of dialogues and observations on 
common subjects with translations on the opposite page 
and simple illustrations; and the Orbis Pictus, or The 
World Illustrated, which contains a series of rude 
engravings of sensible objects, accompanied by a de- 
scription of them in short and easy sentences. 

As Raumer says, the influence of Comenius on later 
pedagogues, and especially upon the Methodians, is im- 
measurable. He is to be regarded as the true founder 
of modern method. Adolph Tasse, a learned professor 
at Hamburg, wrote in 1640: “In all the countries of 
Europe the study of a better art of teaching is pursued 
with enthusiasm. Had Comenius attempted nothing 
more than to sow such a seed of suggestion in the souls 
of all, he would have attempted enough.” 


SENATOR BLAIR ANSWERED. 


BY JOHN B, PEASLEE, LL.D. 


Statistics are valuable only when properly understood 
and correctly interpreted ; otherwise they are misleading. 

The following false statement of the educational con- 
dition of Cincinnati and other cities, which a misinter- 
pretation of the school statistics by Senator Blair of 
New Hampshire is made to sustain, is quoted here in 
order that it may be corrected. In a speech delivered 
by him in the Senate of the United States in advocacy 
of his educational bill calling for an appropriation by 
the General Government of $15,000,000 for the first 
year, $14,000,000 for the second year, and so on, to be 
distributed for school purposes among the several States 
in proportion to the number of illiterates, Senator 
Blair said : 


** In 34 of our large cities, from 50 to 82 percent. of the chil- 
dren are not enrolled at all; that is, they never know how to 
read or write. New York has a school population of 385,000, 
of which the average attendance at school is 132,000, and 114,- 
000 are not enrolled at all. In Cincinnati the average attend- 
ance is less than one-third the whole number, and 51,000 are 
not enrolled atall. It does not relieve the dark picture to say 
that these must be in private schools, as in the entire State of 
Ohio only 28,650 are in private schools. There are more than 
40,000 children in the great city of Oincinnati to-day who are 
growing up in ignorance as dense as that of the jungles of 
Africa, while they are subjected to the influence of the sharp- 
ened culture of civilized vice! In Chicago, 77,478, or 57 per 
cent., of her children never attend school atall. In St. Louis, 
50,000, or one-half, are growing up in a savage state. In Mil- 
waukee, 55 per cent. are not enrolled, and might as well have 
been born in a heathen country- In New Orleans, out of 57,- 
000 school population, 39,000 have no school advantages.”’ 


The school census of Cincinnati, from which Senator 
Blair took his statistics, shows, first, the total number 
of unmarried youths, between the ages of 6 and 21 


years; and, secondly, the number of these actually en- 
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rolled in school at the time the census was taken. To 
find the number of children growing up in “ dense igno- 
rance,” the Senator simply subtracts the latter number 
from the former. I desire to say here, by way of pa- 
renthesis, that if the school age of Ohio (6 to 21) were 
the same as that of Massachusetts (5 to 15), the Sen- 
ator’s “reliable statistics” would show very few illit- 
erate youths in our city. However, we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves that the school age of Ohio is not the 
same as that of Nebraska (5 to 25); if it were, the Sen- 
ator’s number of illiterate children would have been ab- 
solutely astounding. Thousands of his “more than 
40,000 children” have received a good common-school 
education. 

Pupils who enter the lowest grade of the Cincinnati 
public schools, and who pass regularly from grade to 
grade, will graduate from our high schools at eighteen, 
(excepting the normal school, there were last year only 
32 pupils over eighteen years of age in the Cincinnati 
schools); in fact, the average age of students at gradua- 
tion is less than nineteen years. As the school census 
is taken in September of each year, the high-school 
graduates (those who do not marry under 21) are, on 
the average, twice reported among the youth of school 
age, and, as they are “not enrolled at all,” they are in- 
cluded in the statement of the distinguished Senator 
among those “ who are growing up in ignorance as dense 
as that in the jungles of Africa.” Again, the Senator’s 
number of the densely ignorant includes students at, 
and graduates of, Harvard, Yale, and other higher insti- 
tutions of learning. In brief, every unmarried lady and 
gentleman in this city under 21 years of age, not en- 
rolled in school, is included in the foregoing extract. 

In my opinion, the actual number of youths over 10 
years of age, born and brought up in our northern cit- 
ies, who never attended school, and who are physically 
and mentally able to do so, is but a small per cent. of 
the youths of school age; certainly not many of this 
class can be found in Cincinnati, and the number who 
cannot read or write is still less. 

Against the passage of Senator Blair’s bill I have 
nothing to say; but I do say that when a senator of the 
United States attempts to influence public opinion in 
favor of a bill in Congress by the “ cold steel of reliable 
statistics,” he should be careful to interpret the statis- 
tics correctly. 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES. 


(Continued.) 
69. The ultimate aim of the teacher’s endeavors is 


the development of the pupil’s religion and morals 
which will reveal themselves in its deportment and ac- 
tions. A pure love of God and of sublime objects, joy 
in beholding and in imitating the noble lives of others, 
joy which an intimate and friendly intercourse with 
teachers and schoolmates will give him, an untiring en- 
ergy in acquisition of knowledge; these, taken as a 
whole, form the pupil’s religion which all teachers must 
strive to develop and to secure with unremitting care. 


70. My native town is situated in one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive parts of Germany, in regard 
to its geological structure. We boys were roaming 
about in the country at all seasons of the year. We 
were not only hunting birds’ nests and climbing the 
tallest trees to see how hawks and eagles were building 
their eyries, but we also undertook exploring expedi- 
tions into deserted stulms. Oh, had it but once oc- 
curred to our teachers to direct our attention to the 
manifold curiosities of nature that surrounded us! No, 
not to one of them. That the walls of Jericho had been 
laid low by the sound of the trombones, this they told 
us; but how and why the walls in our environs had 
been erected, this they failed to tell. They directed 
our attention to the voice of Balaam’s donkey, but they 
closed our ears against the gentle and instructive voice 
of nature. They endeavored to excite our admiration 
of our Lord’s walk in the freshness of the evening 


‘breeze, but did they ever afford the opportunity to us 
to enjoy the charms of a country-walk? No, never. A 
teacher who in our days should act in a similar way 


OUR DAILY RECKONING. 

If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word, 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That felt like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that hour well spent. 


Bat, if through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart by yea or nay: 
If, through it all, 

You’ve nothing done, that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to one face; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost! 


EMILY FAITHFULL ON THE HIGHER EDU- 
CATION OF WOMEN. 


**T consider the first need of women at the present day to be 
a better education. ‘*‘ They need better preparation for every 
condition of life. Fashionable society seems to me, however, 
about the only circle that young girls enter with no preparation. 
All others presuppose certain essentials. But in any work to 
which a woman aspires, she comes handicapped for want of 
mental training and discipline. It is a false idea that to edu- 
cate women is to unfit them for domestic duties. It intro- 
duces new elements, new forces, instead, into the home. In 
England our caste system is a great obstacle to fitting a girl to 
earn her own living. Women here who work for a living have 
been looked down upon by a less worthy class of society, but | 
think it is plain that the caste feeling is declining. The son of 
the Duke of Argyll! is now in a business-house in London, and 
gentlemen are entering largely on industrial life.”’ 

‘*Do you not think there is a much better outlook for women 
in America, Miss Faithfull ?”’ 

‘* Unquestionably. I have learned something of educational 
work here from my friend, Mrs. Joseph Choate, of New York, 
and I hope to become more fully acquainted with it during my 
stay in America. But the civil service of England offers better 
employment to women than anything corresponding to it in 
America. The salaries paid to women are less than to men, 
but still they are fairly good, and the standard of admission to 
the work is high. One thing that impresses me curiously in 
America is the success of mediocrity among you and the atten- 
tion paid to it. In my lecture I have to do with two claases of 
women, one of which has nothing to do, and which therefore 
results in vagrancy, and the other that has to work to aid in 
subsistence. When I first began my work of attempting to 
open the remunerative industries to women, I met with oppo- 
sition everywhere, and within five years people who had 
assisted in this opposition came to ask me to help some rela- 
tive or friend of theirs. To one gentleman I said: ‘If you had 
not so neutralized my power by placing obstacles in my way, 
I would be now better able to assist your friend.’ My ‘ policy,’ 
in short, has been simply this. I started from the proposition 
that women are human beings, individuals, with individual 
needs and rights. To supply these needs and maintain these 
rights the world’s work, its remunerative industries, must be 
open to them as freely asto men. I do not underrate marriage 
nor domestic life. I think it is the highest and happiest state 
for any woman, when it is entered into under the proper con- 
ditions and relations. But many women have no vocation for 
domestic life; many who have the vocation have not the op- 
portunity. To them the industries must be opened, and to 
how many a woman the ability to be herself a producer in- 
creases the opportunity for marriage by increasing her heritage 
of desirable qualities. Her ability to earn is equivalent toa 
dower,—if we look at marriage from a purely prosaic point of 
view.” 

The conversation drifted on to journalism as a pursuit for 
both men and women. Of the English journals, in the line of 
critical weeklies, Miss Faithfull considers The Spectator of a 
higher rank than The Saturday Review. A pleasant little in- 
cident connected with the latter was related by her. A severe 
criticism on the book of the Viscount Strangford appeared in 
it from the pen of Miss Florence Beaufort. The Viscount read 
it, and wrote a personal letter to the writer, expressing thanks 
on some points and arguing others. The lady replied, and it 
led to his calling on her. One call was but the prelude to 
others, and the result is that Miss Beaufort became the Vis- 
countess Strangford, and is to-day one of the leading writers 
for The Review. 

A leading journal of London says of Miss Faithfull: 


‘** Miss Faithfull is not one whose equal we meet with every 
day in our walk, or rather our race through life. She isa 
woman in a thousand,—perhaps in ten thousand, and one who 
has left her stamp upon her time,—an impress on the sphere 
in which she has worked. The influence of her labors will be 
felt by after-generations, and her name will be remembered 
gratefully as that of a lady who bravely and perseveringly de- 
voted the best years of her life to enlarging the sphere of re- 
munerative employment for women.’’ 


GOOD WORDS. 


Allow me to express my approbation of the article in THE 
JOURNAL of the 30th ult., on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Teaching.” 
All genuine strength is unconscious of itself, as Carlyle teaches 
in Characteristics,’’ and consists not in action upon a theory, 
but in reaction in face of and contact with the facts. Goethe 
says: ‘‘All theorizing indicates a defect or stagnation of pro- 
duction power.’’ Jno, CANNON. 


‘would deserve to be flogged with a knout. 


South Norwalk, Conn., 1882. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


TURNING THE NEW LEAF. 


Christmas is past, and the holidays are over. Silently the 
New Year has stolen upon us. Twelve strokes of the’ clock 
repeated in the quiet of the night from steeple to steeple, alone 
tell of the lapse of a year. By many of us this solemn warning 
was unheard; it was listened to only by the belated traveler 
or the policeman on his beat. 

** The king is dead; long live the king!’’ as the citizens of 
the middle ages cried upon the decease of his majesty. There 
is no pause in time; it is che only perpetual motion. One 
year is dead, but here is another fresh and young to take its 
place. What shall we do with it ? 

For months before the advent of this day we have said, 
** When the first of January comes we will turn over a new 
leaf. It shall be the initial pointof a newdeparture!’’ Here, 
at length, has the opportunity arrived. That bran-new diary 
is spotless, prepared for any word; its various days all arranged 
in the chronological sequence of events; its debit and credit 
pages ready for a better showing than that we have just tried 
to balance. Next yearthe account shall come even. We won- 
der how much of a man’s inner life appears in his journal! 
The truth perhaps crops out sometines, but as a rule, there is 
another record kept on the tablet of memory, quite distinct 
from the literary exhibit. Would that this mental tablet were 
a palimpsest from which we could erase disagreeable figures, 
and leave a clean surface for future arithmetic! 

A new leaf! It isin our power to blot it or to so adorn it that 
at the last we may not be ashamed. We did not last year love 
our neighbor as we might; this season we can earn, if we will, 
the title of Ben Adhem. There are the widow and the helpless 
orphans, the sick and suffering and maimed: we have duties 
to perform toward all these, and we cannot be excused. Shall 
we crowd in among the Pharisees, or stand with the ostracised 
Samaritan? Let us remember that whatever we do is to be 
accomplished without vain-glory, and for the sole reason that 
itis right. Putself out of the calculation as nearly as possible. 
There are in this world of ours many philanthropists whose 
names are not written among hospital donors or founders of col- 
leges or asylums, noble as these may be. We suspect, however, 
with all reverence and awe, that in the volume of the angel- 
writer there is a record kept of those who love “ their fellow- 
men.’’ Is ours there? It may be if we will. 

A new month, a new year, a New Year’s day! What shall 
we write upon it ourselves, or what involuntary story shall be 
there inscribed by Him in whose hands we are? At least 
we can miake an honest endeavor to do what is sent us to per- 
form; remembering the needy, bearing aid to the ill, comfort- 
ing the fatherless, cheering the disconsolate. He who has 
done, or has striven to do, what his conscience dictates, 
whether now or at the end of the year, will be at peace. 

Our discourse is at an end, but the text is as eloquent as 
ever. Each one may draw his moral from it. The man is 
dull indeed, utterly lost to sentiment or reason, who upon the 
first day of the year does not make at least one good resolu- 
tion. ‘To those of us who so resolve, may strength be given to 
struggle on toward truth and right. We wish a Happy New 
Year to all our readers, —happy in worldly prosperity if such is 
needful, but especially joyous with the knowledge of work 
well done. So only shall we deserve our rest. 

Providence, R. I. W. W. Barry. 


VARIETIES. 


— Bear little trials patiently, that you may learn how to bear 
great ones, 

— Blessed is he who has found his work. Let him ask no 
other blessedness; he has a life-purpose. Labor is life. 

— Reflect upon your present blessings, of which every man 
has many; not on your past misfortunes, of which all men 
have some. 

— A wag, on seeing an old gobbler trying to swallow a cot- 
ton string, facetiously remarked, ‘‘ That was the last attempt 
to introduce cotton into Turkey.’’ 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes says, the most popular D.D.’s in 
America are D=dollars and D=dimes. No one disputes their 
orthodoxy, and they have universal currency among all de- 
nominations. 

— The boys in one of our grammar schools call their school- 
ma’am ‘‘ Experience,’’ because she is a dear teacher.— Boston 
Transcript. 

— Soon after Sir Henry Rivers took orders he was told by a 
friend that he would undoubtedly become a bishop. ‘“ In- 
deed!” said Sir Henry; ‘‘ why so?’ ‘ Because rivers inva- 
riably go’to the seas.’’ 

— So long as the school-teacher keeps the pupils in his eye 
nobody can deny that he has a perfect right to lash his pupils. 
—Boston Transcript. 

— What kind of dogs are these, Mr. Briggs ?’’ inquired a cus- 
tomer, pointing to a group of crockery canines. ‘‘Terrier Cotta,”’ 
said the genial china man, his face beaming like the full moon. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 

— It is said that the natural beauties of the Yellowstone 
Park are being defaced and destroyed by visitors. This comes 
of driving away the Indians, who were in the habit of scalping 
tourists.—Detroit Free Press. 

— “ Speaking of shad, would you say the price has gone up, 
or has risen ?”’ inquired a schoolboy of the fishmonger. 
** Well,”’ replied the scale-scraper, ‘‘ speaking of shad, I should 
say it had roes.’’ 

— It is said of a well-known colored preacher of Morgan 
City, La., that while marrying a couple lately, he asked the 
man: ‘* Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife, and 


vote for Hon. Taylor Beattie for Congress?”” The man read: 
ily assented, 
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BY JOHN D. LONG, GOV. OF MASS. 
Almighty God, to Thee we raise 
Our hymns of thankfulness and praise, 
Within the hollow of Whose hand 
The Pilgrim sought his promised land! 


Not the rich pastures of the vine 

Flowing with honey, milk, and wine, 

But bleak shores swept by storm and sea, 
Their rude sole welcome,—Thou art free! 


With corn he wooed the sullen soil, 
But more with learning, hours and toil, 
Till now no vineyard of the sun 
Blooms like the wilderness he won. 


Inspired by faith, in purpose great, 

He steadfast set his church and state, 

Made them to stand ’gainst flood and shock, 
For both he built upon the Rock. 


One taught,—to God and conscience true,— 
More light to seek, the right to do; 

The other broadened to the span 

Of man’s equality with man. 


Children of fathers such as he 

Be ours their true nobility! 

Lords of the realm, they served its growth; 
To serve,—be still the freeman’s oath! 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY MISS ELLEN A. FOLGER, CONCORD. N. H. 


His Youth. 


1. Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, January 17, 1706. 
The Boston Post building now stands on the spot, and in a 
niche in front there is a bust of Franklin. Over the bust is 
the inscription, ‘‘ Birthplace of Franklin.”’ 

2. He was sent to school when eight years old, but his 
father being poor and having a large family, he was, in a year 
or two, taken from school to help his father in his business of 
tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. Ben disliked the trade, and 
wanted to go to sea, but his father didn’t want him to. 

3. Ashe lived near the water he was much in it, and jearned 
to swim well and to manage boats. Once, when a boy, he lay 
on his back on the water holding the string of a kite which 
drew him across a pond a mile wide. 

4. He was a leader among the boys. At one time he pro- 
posed building a wharf on the edge of a marsh where they 
used to stand when fishing. So one evening a number of the 
boys made a wharf out of a large heap of stones intended for 
a new house. The workmen found out who had done this, 
and Ben’s father convinced him that that which was not honest 
could not be truly useful. 

5. As Ben disliked the trade of tallow-chandler, his father 
took him to see bricklayers, turners, etc., at their work, that 
he might decide what trade he would learn. He was put to 
learn the cutter’s trade, but the man asked such a fee that his 
father took him home. After that, when he was yet but twelve 
years old, he was bound to his brother, a printer, till he was 
twenty-one. 

6. Ben was fond of reading, and man who had a number 
of books, finding it out, offered to lend him what he wished to 
read. He was accustomed to take notes of the articles he read, 
and then, a few days afterward, without looking at the book, 
he tried to write out the articles from his notes. Then he 
compared what he had written with the original, and corrected 
his faults. 

7. He continued practicing writing, and after a time wrote 
some pieces for his brother’s paper. These were much praised; 
but when his brother found out who wrote them he was jeal- 
ous of him. His brother treated him very badly, so Ben con- 
cluded to leave him. His brother, finding this out, went 
around to the other printers and told them not to hire Ben. 
So he sold his books to get a little money, and at the age of 
seventeen left home for New York. 


As a Printer. 

8. Not finding work there, he set out for Philadelphia, 
which he entered on Sunday morning with a dollar in his 
pocket. He bought three great rolls, and with one under each 
arm and eating a third, he passed up Market street, by the 
house of his future wife; and she, standing in the doorway, 
saw him and thought he made a ridiculous appearance. Follow- 
ing some people, he entered the Quaker meeting-house. Hear- 
ing nothing said, he fell asleep and slept till meeting was over, 
when some one waked him, 

9. There were then two printing-offices in Philadelphia. 
He obtained employment as a printer, and Sir William Kieft, 
the Governor, observing his ability, persuaded him to go to 
England for a press and type, to set up for himself, He was 
now almost eighteen. When he got there he found the letters 
he carried were of no use to him in obtaining a press, so he 
got work in a printing-house. He soon after returned to Phila- 
delphia, and began a newspaper which he published for many 
years. 

10. He was careful to allow in his paper no abuse of people. 
He frequently wrote pieces for it himself. He was very indus- 


trious, dressed plainly, and to show that he was not above bis 
business, he sometimes brought home through the streets on a 
wheelbarrow the paper he bought for printing. 

11. When Franklin established himself in Philadelphia, 


there was not a good bookstore in any of the colonies south of 
Boston. In New York and Philadelphia the printers sold 
paper, almanacs, and a few school-books, but those who loved 
reading were obliged to send to England for their books. 
Therefore when Franklin was about twenty-five he started by 
subscription a public library. A marble statue of Franklin 
occupies a niche in front of the present library-building. 

12. After a time he established a Philosophical Society, 
which now has a library and a good collection of minerals. 


As a Scientist. 

13. When a middle-aged man, Franklin became interested 
in scientific experiments. He invented an open stove, and 
made a present of the model to a friend, refusing a patent for 
the exclusive sale. He proposed making the street-lamps of 
four flat panes, with a long funnel above to draw up the smoke, 
and crevices admitting the air below. Before that time the 
lamps had been globe-shaped, admitting no air below, and soon 
became smoky. 

14. He made many experiments in electricity. By means 
of a silk kite, having an iron point at the end of the frame, he 
proved that electricity and lightning were the same. He 
proposed fastening lightning-rods to houses to conduct the 
electricity into the earth, and tried electricity as a cure for 
paralysis. 

15. Franklin tried experiments with a thermometer by 
wetting the ball with ether, and the evaporation so reduced 
the heat of the mercury that it fell from sixty-five to seven. 
He illustrated the principle of cooling by evaporation by wrap- 
ping a flask of water in wet woollen cloth, and as the cloth 
dried the water cooled. 

16. He made an experiment on the effect of heat on colors 
by laying pieces of broadcloth,—black, blue, green, purple, red, 
yellow, and white,—on the snowin the sun. In a few hours 
the black, being warmed by the sun, had sunk way down in 
the snow, the lighter colors less, and the white not at all. 
From this he reasoned that dark clothes are more suitable for 
winter and light clothes for summer, as dark clothes absorb 
more heat. 

17. He made experiments upon the temperature of the 
ocean, and proved that the warmth of the Gulf Stream was 
much greater than that of the water on each side of it. He 
invented the harmonica, and concealed it from his wife till the 
instrument was fit to play upon. He woke her with it one 
night, when she took it for the music of angels. 

18. Franklin’s fame as a scientific and literary man spread 
all over the world, and he was made a member of various 
learned societies in Europe, and academic honors were con- 
ferred on him by the universities of Oxford and Edinburgh. 

a@ Diplomatist. 

19. In 1757 Franklin was sent to England on business for 
the colonies, where he remained five years. After a stay of two 
years in America he returned to England, and in 1776 he was 
examined before the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Stamp Act, and his remarks about it had considerable influence 
in securing its repeal. 

20. Franklin returned to America in 1775, and the next 
morning after his arrival he was chosen a delegate to the 
Second Continental Congress. He was put on all the most im- 
portant committees of Congress. He was one of a committee 
of five to prepare a Declaration of Independence. The original 
draft by Jefferson is interlined in the handwriting of Franklin. 
It is said that when they were signing the Declaration, John 
Hancock said, ‘‘We must be unanimous; we must all hang 
together.”” Yes,’’ replied Franklin, we would not hang 
separately.”’ 

21. Franklin was one of three commissioners sent to ask 
aid of France during the Revolution. France thought best not 
to come out openly in favor of America, but secretly furnished 
half-a-million dollars with which the commissioners bought 
arms and vessels and sent them home. When the news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender reached France, Franklin’s persuasions were 
successful, and France came out openly on the American side. 
She made a treaty of alliance with the United States, and fur- 
nished arms and supplies. 

22. In compliment to Franklin, whose “‘ Poor Richard’s 
Maxims’’ were quite popular in France, John Paul Jones 
named the ship he commanded, the ‘‘ Bon Homme Richard.’’ 
23. Prints, portraits, and busts of Franklin were numerous 
in France, and rings, bracelets, canes, and snuff-boxes bearing 
his likeness were worn or carried quite commonly. 

24. Franklin was one of a commission of five to make a 
treaty of peace with Great Britain at the close of the Revoluton. 
25. Washington and Franklin were great friends, and in 
his will Franklin left to Washington a fine cane with a gold 
head in the form of the cap of liberty. 

26. Franklin attended carefully to the laws of health, and, 
until he lived in France, took abundant exercise in the open 
air. He was five feet, nine or ten inches high, and in the last 
of his life rather stout. He was good-tempered and cheerful. 


manners were very simple. 
His Death. 

27. Franklin died April 17, 1790, aged 84 yrs.3 mos. Con- 
gress, as an expression of their sorrow for his loss, appointed 
a general mourning throughout the States for two months, 
The National Assembly of France put on mourning for 
three days. His funera] was attended by the members of 
the city and State governments and twenty thousand citizens. 
The bells were muffled and tolled, flags displayed at half-mast, 
and cannon fired when he was buried. He was laid by the 


side of his wife in Christ Church Cemetery, Philadelphia. 


He liked children, was a good talker, and his language and |: 


28. When he was twenty-three years old he wrote the fol- 
lowing epitaph, which was not placed on his grave-stone: 
“THE Bopy 
Or 
BENJAMIN FRANKELIN, 
Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding), 
Lies here, food for worms. 
But the work itself shall not be lost, 

For it will, as he believed, appear once more, 
In a new and more elegant edition, 
Revised and corrected 

b 
The Avther.” 

29. Though he spent half of his life in the service of his 
country, Franklin was never dependent upon the Government 
for his living. By the aid of the newspaper and his frugality, 
he lived very comfortably, and left, at the time of his death, 
about $150,000. 

30. He willed part of his property to his family and friends, 
and $5,000 each to Philadelphia and Boston, to be put at inter- 
est and lent, in small sums, to young married mechanics. He 
left $500 to Boston to be spent in buying silver medals for the 
most meritorious pupils in the public schools, The Franklin 
medals are still given every year. 

31. Franklin’s name has been honored in many ways. 
There are twenty-one counties in the United States bearing his 
name. The town of Franklin, Massachusetts, was named 
for him. He gave the town a library instead of a bell, which 
it was suggested he should give them; because, he said, he 
presumed they would prefer sense to sound. 

32. A bronze statue of Franklin, eight feet high, was erected 
in Boston in front of the City Hall. It rests on a pedestal of 
serpentine marble, on the sides of which are four bas-reliefs, 
representing four periods of Franklin’s life. On the granite 
underneath is an inscription appropriate to each. This statue 
was publicly inaugurated in 1856. 

33. The press used by Franklin when working in Boston 
for his brother has been on exhibition in the Old South Church, 
Boston. It was operated by two men, one to attend to the 
inking, the other placing the paper and pulling the lever to 
make the impression. Now presses are made which, by steam- 
power, ink the type, print, cut, and fold the papers at the rate 
of ten thousand an hour. 

34. Franklin’s writings may be divided into his autobi- 
ography, his political papers, his philosophical writings, his 
moral papers, and his correspondence. His complete works 
fill ten volumes. 

35. In 1732 he first published an almanac, which he con- 
tinued about twenty-five years, and called Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. He tried to make it both entertaining and useful, 
and filled the little spaces between the remarkable days in the 
calendar with proverbs. 

Poor Richard’s Sayings. 


Note.—Then have each ae sepees one of “ Poor Richard’s Sayings.”’ 
The following are some 


1. A word to the ee is enough. 

2. God helps them that help themselves. 

3. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, while 
the used key is always bright. 

4. If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time 
must be the greatest prodigality. 

5. Lost time is never found again, and what we call time 
enough always proves little enough. 

6. Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry al! things 
easy; and he that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while laziness travels so slowly 
that poverty overtakes him. 

7. Drive thy business, let not that drive thee; and, early to 
bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

8. Industry need not wish, and he that lives upon hope will 
die fasting. There are no gains without pains; then help 
hands, for I have no lands. 

9. He that hath a trade hath an estate; and he that hath a 
calling hath an office of profit and honor. 

10. At the workingman’s house hunger looks in, but dares 
not enter. . 

11. Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them. 

12. Diligence is the mother of good luck, and God gives all 
things to industry. 

13. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

14. Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 

15. The cat in gloves catches no mice. 

16. Constant dropping wears away stones; and by diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and little strokes 
fell great oaks, 

17. Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; 
and, since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour. 

18. Three removes is as bad as a fire. 
19. Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 
20. If you would have your business done, go; if not, send. 
21. He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
ro The eye of a master will do more work than both his 
ands. 

23. Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge. 

24. A little neglect may breed great mischief; for want of 
a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
and for want of a horse the rider was lost. 
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25. A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, 
keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and die not worth 
a groat at last. 

26. If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as 
getting. 

27. Many a little makes a mickle; beware of little expenses; 
a small leak will sink a great ship. 

28. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

29. Buy what thou hast no need of, and, ere long, thou 
shalt sell thy necessariés. 

30. Always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting 
in, soon comes to the bottom. 

31. When the well is dry they know the use of water. 

32. If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some; for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 

33. Fond pride of dress is sure a curse, 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 

34. It is easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all 
that follow it. 

35. It is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich as for 
the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

36. For age and want save while you may, 

No morning sun lasts a whole day. 

37. Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in 
no other. 

38. They that will not be counseled cannot be helped. 

39. Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

40. Waste neither time nor money, but make the best use 
of both. 

41. Spare that you may share. 

42. Be ashamed to catch yourself idle. 

43. Human felicity is produced, not so much by great pieces 
of good fortune that seldom happen, as by little advantages 
that occur every day. 

44. When men are employed they are best contented. 

45. A penny saved is twopence cleared. 

46. It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

47. If a man empties his purse into his head, no one can 
take it from him. 


Note,—It adds to the interest of the exercise to have Franklin’s portrait. 
One of my pupils drew from a small head in a history a life-size portrait 
on the blackboard. Another drew Franklin’s birthplace on the black- 
board. It is found in Anderson’s Popular School of United States, 

€115. It would be well to have a drawing of the Franklin statue at 
ton, a picture of which may be found in the Franklin Fifth Reader, 
pee ae A good declamation is an extract from the oration of Robert 

. Winthrop, at the unveiling of the statue. Part of it may be found in 
Franklin h Reader, page 257. For other facts about Franklin, see his 
Autobiography. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Waar 1s A MOLECULE ?—A group of atoms drawn and held 
together by what chemists term affinity, is called a molecule. 


The ultimate parts of all compound bodies are molecules. A 
molecules of water, for example, consists of two atoms of hy- 
drogen, which grasp and are grasped by one atom of oxygen. 
When water is converted into steam, the distances between the 
molecule are greatly augmented, but the molecules themselves 
continue intact. We must not, however, picture the constitu- 
ent atoms of any molecules as held so rigidly together as to 
render intestine motion impossible. The interlocked atoms 
have still liberty of vibration, which may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, become so intense as to shake the molecule asun- 
der. Most molecules, probably all, are wrecked by intense 
heat, or in other words, by intense vibratory motion; and 
many are wrecked by a very moderate heat of the proper qual- 
ity.—Prof. Tyndall. 


Tae GERMAN ‘‘GEOGRAPHENTAG”’ will be held 
Frankfort, March 29-31, 1883. As at former meetings, both 
the scientific and educational aspects of geography will receive 
attention, and intending contributors of papers should com- 
municate with Prof. Rein, Msr*urg, before the end of January. 
There will be, as usual, an exhibition of teaching matériel in 
geography, which will be open for two or three weeks. 


Tue APPROACHING ECLIPSE OF May 6, 1883. — The 6th of 
May, next year, will witness, in the distant regions of Ocean- 
ica, one of the rarest and most important astronomical phe- 
nomena of the century; viz, a total eclipse of the sun, which, 
owing to the respective positions (but rarely realized) of the 
sun and the moon, will have a duration quite extraordinary. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Walt Whitman reappears in The Critic of Dec. 16 with a somewhat 
lengthy essay on Burns, whose “ mortal flaw and defect,” tried by highest 
standards, he takes to be lack of spirituality. A sonnet by Emma lem- 
ras, and @ poem entitled “‘ Snowflakes,” are given in this nnmber. 


— The North American Review for January opens with a php mee 
in which three of the prominent advocates of the “ Revision of Church 
Creeds,”’"—namely, Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, Rev. H. W. Beecher, and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott,—set forth the grounds upon which such revision is 
deemed necessary as a defense of revealed religion against the encroach. 
ments of skepticism, and as an adjustment of the relations between faith 
and science. *“ University Edacation for Women ” is discussed by Prof. 


W. Le Conte Stevens. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Jaira’s Victory; or, Th h Love to Light; by N. D. Bagwell.... 
torical Evidences of the Truth of — Records; by Geo. Rawlinson, 
M.A., and Rev. A. N. Arnold; cl., $1.75. New York: N. Tibbals & Sons. 

Selections for School Exhibitions and Private Reading ; illus., and 
advocating kindness to creatures; Nos. 1, 2,and 3; by A. Froth. Boston: 
Weanimere Cooper; by. Lounshary ; Ameriean Men of 

ames Fennimore r; ° 5 
Letters Series, Boston: Bo hton & Mifflin & Co. 

Grandmother Normandy; V. I. F. Ser.; $1.25. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and Business Manual; By J. 
Groesbeck: $1.35. Phila.: Eldredge & Bro. 

Macaulay; by J. C. Morison; Eng. Men of Letters Series ....Mildred’s 
Bargain, anc Other Stories; by L. C. Lillie: illus..... A History of Wood 
En ntany by G. Woodberry: iilus.... Highways and Byways: or, Saun- 
terfngs in New England; by W. H. Gibson; royal quarts, illus., gilt, cloth, 
illam,. cover...... rankiin . Lib.—No Proof: a novel; by Miss 4. 
O'Hanlon; 20 cts ...Quits at t; an account in seven items; by R. KE. 
Francilion; price 15cts. New York: H & Bros. 

Herbert Spencer on the Americans, the Americans on Herbert 


Spencer; banquet of Nov. 11; pp. 96: 10 cts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston. 
JANUARY, 1883. 

MERCcURY will be the brightest, as an evening star, Jan. 19- 
22, being at that time at his greatest angular distance (18° 32’) 
east of the Sun. Mercury reaches his points of greatest elon- 
gation from the Sun six, and sometimes seven times in a year, 
but the spring months are the most favorable for seeing him, 
owing to the fact that at that time he is north of the Sun, and 
at setting or at sunrise he will have a greater altitude than 
when south of the Sun. At this elongation he will be found 
in the 20th degree of the constellation Capricornus, 20° south- 
west of the A in Aquarius. The bright star Fomalhaut, in 
the Southern Fish, which is further south, sets 23m later, and 
will not be as bright as Mercury. Mercury will set as follows: 


Jan. 15, 6h. 13m. eve. 
** 20, 6h. 28m. 1h. 29m, ‘ sunset 
25, 6h. 32m.“ 1h. 27m. “ point. 


Venus has passed to the westward of the Sun, becoming a 
morning star, and 34 days after her conjunction and transit 
arrives at greater brilliancy Jan. 9. She will presenta glorious 
spectacle to the early riser as she moves majestically eastward 
past the bright stars of the constellation Scorpio, being, at the 
beginning of the month, only about 10° north of the bright red 
star Antares, and on the last of the month near the end of the 
handle to the Milk-maid’s Dipper. When viewed through a 
small telescope she will appear as a large crescent, similar to 
that of the Moon a few days after or before New. She rises as 


follows: Jan. 10, 4h. 17m. morning. 
20, 4h. Tm. 
30, 4h. 5m. 


Maks will be too close to the Sun to be readily visible this 
month, rising only one hour before the Sun on the 25th. His 
satellites cannot be seen at all this year, not even with the 
most powerful telescopes. They are so small that the most 
favorable circumstances are necessary to render it possible to 
see them. 

JUPITER was brightest on the 18th of last month, and 
throughout January and February will be the most brilliant 
and attractive object in the evening skies. Heis in the eastern 
part of the constellation Taurus, upon the western margin of 
the Milky-way, and midway between the two stars Beta Au- 
rigw (2d mag.) and Zeta Tauri (3d mag.), which are repre- 
sented on celestial charts as marking the tips of the Bull’s 
horns. Jupiter is situated in one of the most attractive fields 
in the heavens: 30° west of him is the large Y-shaped figure 
in the Bull’s head, known as the Hyades, of which the eplen- 
did red, double star Aldebaran is the lucida. Near by is the 
Pleiad group, or ‘‘ Seven Stars’’ (a misnomer, as 12 stars have 
been seen in this group with the unassisted eye, and 499 have 
been charted, down to the 14th magnitude), Capella, and the 
delicate little triangle called the “‘ Kids,’’ are north, and Betel- 
guese about the same distance south of him. Orion, with its 
grand array of magnificent objects, is below, or south, of Ju- 
piter, and Procyon and Castor and Pollux in Gemini are east 
of him. 

The celebrated ‘‘Crab Nebula”’ will be about 1° south of 
him on the 26th, which position will be practically maintained 
for several days before and after that date. This will be a 
favorable time to look for that interesting object, which may 
be seen with small telescopes. This is the Nebula which the 
Earl of Rosse resolved into stars with his great reflector. It 
looks more like a vast ‘‘ pineapple, with its branches clustering 
with gems and gold, than acrab.’’ Jupiter passes the meridian 
on the 10th, at 10:10 evening; 20th, 9:26 evening; and 30th, at 
8:44 evening. 

JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 

One never tires of watching the moving panorama of Jupiter 
and his moons, with his belts and phenomenal spots, and we 
give herewith such of the most important as are visible in the 
early evening hours: 

ECLIPSES —REAPPEARANCE. 


Sat. II. 1d. Th. 28m. evening. 
Sat. I. 2d. 11h. 12m. re 
Sat. III. 4d. 7h. Om 
Sat. II. 8d. 10h. 4m. . 


Sat. I. 1ld. Th. 36m. “ 
Sat. III. lid. 11h. 2m.“ 
Sat. 1. 18d. 9h. 3im 


OCCULTATIONS.—BEGINNING, OR DISAP. 


Sat. I, 2d. 8h. 34m. 
Sat. II. 8d. 6h. 17m. 
Sat. I. 9d. 10h. 19m. 
Sat. ITI. lld. 5h. 56m. 
Sat. II. 15d. 8h. 33m. 
Sat. I. 18d. 6h. 31m. 
Sat. II. 22d. 10k. 52m. 
Sat. ._ I. 25d. 8h. 19m. 


Jupiter’s shadow is now projected east of him, but so slightly 


His-| that the satellites pass from occultations into eclipses without 


becaming visible, hence the beginning of the eclipses and the 
ending of the occultations cannot be seen, transpiring as they 
do behind the planet, and the satellites suddenly become vis- 
ible some little distance east, or to the left of the planet. 


Sat. I. 3d. 
Bat. 1. 3d. 8h. 8m. egress 
Sat. I. 10d. ‘Th. 37m. ingress 
Sat. I. 10d. 10h. 28m. egress 
Sat. Il, 24d. Th. 58m. egress 
Sat. I. 26d. 7h. 52m egress 


Sat. II. 3id. ‘Th. Sim. ingress 
Sat. If. $id. 10h. 16m. egress 


ih. 20m. after sunset 6° 13 N. of |? 


The transits, occuring when the satellites are in the nearer 
portions of their orbits. must occur from left to right, and the 
shadows follow the satellites; the shadow of I. begins its tran- 
sit 22m., II. 50m., and III. 1h. 54m. after the respective satel- 
lites begin theirs. 

SATURN is further west, or higher up, and only afew de- 
grees west of the Pleiades. He is at present an object of sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur. Herschel saw, in his wonderful 
ring system, proof of the correctness of the Nebular hypothesis. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JANUARY 20, 1883. h. m. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) sets 12 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets 4 morning. 
Pp Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian. 6 56 evening. 
% Tauri (Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades)inmer. 7 41 sas 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian 
a Aurigew (Capella) in meridian. 9 8 

Orionis (Rigel) in meridian ° 9 
a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian ° 9 49 “ 


a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 10 40 “ 
Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises - ll 33 


a Leonis (Pegulus) rises 7 15 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 11 54 as 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises 4 11 morning. 
a Lyre (Vega) sets . ° 7 51 evening. 


a Aquille (Altair) sets ° » 6 16 

a Cygni (Deneb) se's ° ll 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets . s* § 
Penn Yan, Yates Co., N.Y., 1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ressed in the editorial columns,or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


HOW D. L. MOODY, THE EVANGELIST, HELPED 
THE ANIMALS. 


In the fall of 1878 I visited Baltimore, and finding that the 
great Maryland Sunday School Convention was about to be 
held there, I applied for permission to bring our work before 
it. I was refused, on the ground that there was notime. In 
vain I urged that I had already addressed the great high schools 
of the city, Baltimore College, the students of John Hopkins 
University, etc. ‘* There was no time.’’ The decision was 
final. Next day was to be the great day of the Convention, 
and D. L. Moody was to have charge. I went to his home and 
laid our cause before him, and asked him to speak next day 
for those who could not speak for themselves. He said, 
‘*Come and speak yourself.’’ I said, ‘‘ They will not let me.’’ 
He said, ‘‘ Come to the church to-morrow morning.”’ 

I was there promptly with two thousand copies of ‘‘ Marett 
tracts.’’ The great church was packed,—every seat full,—the 
aisles full,—from one to two hundred clergymen, perhaps, on 
the platform,—each county with its banner,—no admission 
except by ticket. In a a few moments Mr. Moody came. 


** Follow me,’’ said he. He took me through the crowd to the 
platform. “Put your tracts here and follow me,’ he said; 
and in one minute I found myself on the front of the platform 
in the chair which had appsrently been reserved for him. He 
called for another chair; gave out one of his beautiful melo- 
dies; then sent the contribution-boxes around; ordered them 
up on to the platform, so that all the ministers might have a 
chance to give; then sent them down to the vestry, saying, “I 
don’t want any money rattling around here;’’ then another 
melody; then spoke some twenty minutes, bringing tears to 
the eyes of many; then broke off suddenly, and while every 
eye was upon him said, ‘‘ My friend, Mr. Angell of Boston, is 
now going to talk to you about ‘ Kindness to Animals,’ a most 
in:portant subject for Sunday schools. Step forward, Mr. An- 
geil, and speak.’’ I do not think there was ever a more aston- 
ished audience. I am sure that during the fifteen minutes I 
addressed them I never had a more attentive one. At the 
close he at once took charge of the distribution of the tracts, 
and added words of kindness which I shall never forget; and 
that is how D. L. Moody helped the animals. 
Boston, 1882. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN OVID. 

I send herewith answers to question in THE JouRNAL of Dec. 
7, relating to the construction of the italicised words: 

(1) Suhjecto Osse. Dative. The dative is sometimes used 
with verbs compounded with ez, where we would expect the 
ablative. This construction is common in the German lan- 
guage. 

(2) Lactea is nominztive, subject of habet. 
has its name,’ etc. 

(3) Rogis, ablative form; we would expect de rogis in prose. 
It could also be taken as dative governed by super in compo- 
sition, if we were sure that the remains of the human body 
lay on top of the wood-ashes without sinking into them. 


(4) Vicinia nulla is nominative singular, and so subject of 
premebant. A collective noun may have a plural verb in Latin 
and English. According to scanning vicinia might also be 
nominative plural neuter, but there is no noun vicinium, nor 
adjective vicinius which could be used as a noun. 

ridgewater, Mass., 1882. Franz H. KIRnMAYER. 


[M. F. P., Cambridge, Mass., gives rogis in the dat‘ve after 
super ; in other points agreeing with F. H. K. 


A.M. M., Berea, O., zgrees except in the case of lactea, which 
is placed in apposition with nomen ; a mistake which will readily 


‘The milky way 


appear to the writer, on second thought.] 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States. — An American Economists’ Association has 
been formed in Washington, with Mr. William Lawrence” as 
president.——The select council of Philadelphia has instructed 
the city solicitor to institute proceedings to forfeit to the city 
the property and privileges of the American Union Telegraph 
Company. —— Mexico has decided to send commissioners to 
this country for the purpose of negotiating a commercial treaty 
with the United States. ——Lieutenant Harber telegraphs from 
Yakoutsk that he has arrived there with the eleven bodies of 
Lieutenant De Long and his companions. They will be sent 
to America.——A navigable channel from the heart of the 
Florida Everglades to the Gulf of Mexico has been opened by 
the entrance of dredging-boats into Lake Okeechobee.——It is 
expected that the House Foreign Affairs Committee will rec- 
ommend the retention of the existing treaty between the 
United States and the Sandwich Islands. 

France.— The French Cabinet has finally decided to dis- 
patch an expedition to Tonquin, and a transport has been or- 
dered to convey reinforcements. The Government will de- 
mand a credit of 11,000,000 francs for the expense of the ex. 
pedition. —— The managers of the Union Generale Bank have 
been sentenced to five years imprisonment each, and to pay a 
fine of 3,000 francs. —— The French Government hopes to fin- 
ish the fiscal year with a deficit of 21.4 million dollars net, 
while Austria hopes to reduce its chronic deficit for 1883 to 
81.6 million florins, or abont 13.3 million dollars. 

England.—The Rev. Dr. Edward W. Benson, Bishop of 
Truro, is to succeed the late Dr. Tait as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.——A Ministry of Agriculture is to be created with the 
Right Hon. J. Chamberlain at its head. Sir Charles Dilke is 
to succeed Mr. Chamberlain as president of the Board of Trade. 
——lIt is reported that England proposes to send a note to the 
great powers on the subject of reorganization in Egypt, and 
that a majority of the powers are disposed to assent to the es- 
tablishment of a British protectorate over that country. 

Germany. — The Russo-German relations are thought to be 
strained. Russia has been sending some troops to the frontier, 
and Germany responds by strengthening her forts. Bismarck 
as ‘‘the necessary man,” says it is all right, as he has just 
completed a new and stronger Austro-German alliance. And 
so the by-play is kept up. . 

Egypt.—Gen. Stone Pacha, late chief of staff of the Egyp- 
tian army, has resigned his commission, and intends to return 
forthwith to America. 

Spain.—The Spanish Government proposes to carry out the 
reforms demanded by the Serrano program, but refuses to 
modify the constitution. 


INDEX OF THE JOURNAL. 


It will be a matter of convenience to many of our 


readers to have Tue Journat Index appear on the last 


pages of this number, instead of being printed on a sep- 
arate sheet. In the binding of the fifty numbers for the 
year, the Index will appear at the close of the volume 
instead of the beginning, as heretofore. 


We send New Year’s greetings to all our friends all 
over this land, and in all other lands of the world, to 
whom these words shall come. As the years come aad 
go, Christmas and New Year’s salutations have a wider 
reach and a deeper meaning. “Peace and good-will to 
men” bring happier years, and the nearer approach of 
the year of universal brotherhood among men and na- 
tions. Each in his sphere has a part in a great up- 
building in social and spiritual things, and to the teacher 
is committed the foundation-work of a grand super- 
structure, into which shall be built the corner- 
stones of Truth and Righteousness, which exalt indi- 
viduals and nations. New Year Greetings, then, to the 
teachers in the more affluent North; to those who are 
doing the first work in the education of a New South; 
to the toilers on the rich prairies and among the richer 
mountains of the West; to the teachers in other lands 
who are co-workers with us in a large share of the 


& world’s best work; to the missionary-teachers who are 


carrying light into the midst of darkness, and the good- 
cheer of Christian education into places of sorrow and 
degradation all over the world! Hail and God-speed to 
all, in all departments of work, which are but parts of 
one whole ; each workman in his place, apart from the 
others, but waiting the “Well-done” which shall proclaim 
the work of each to be alike good, and the reward of 
each satisfactory and eternal ! 


THE present number of THe JouRNAL completes its 
eighth year and sixteenth volume. ‘To those who have 
never estimated the vast amount of educational matter 
which is presented to our readers from year to year, it 
may be interesting to know that each number of Tue 
JOURNAL contains matter enough in its reading-pages 
to make a 12mo volume of 90 pages, and the total of its 
reading and advertising pages would increase the size 
of the book to 112 pp. 12mo. The following table will 
surprise many, even as it has ourselves in making the 
estimate : 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


One No. contains 90 pp. 12° Reading Matter. 
112 “ Total R.M. & Ads. 
Pifty Nos. contain 4,500 “ “ Reading Matter. 
6,000 “ “ R.M. and Ads. 
8 yrs. (16 vols.) “ 36,000 “ “ Reading Matter, 


or 180 vols. of 200 pp. 

8 yrs.(16 vols.) contain 48,000 “ “ R.M. and Ads. 
or 240 vols. of 200 pp. 

Our total circulation, from 1875, reaches the immense 
figures of three hundred and sixty million 12mo pages 
reading-matter, and four hundred and eighty million 
pages of reading and advertising matter. Those who have 
preserved Tue JouRNAL from the first, as many of our 
subscribers have, possess in these pages the equivalent 
of a large library of educational literature, the value of 
which, like many other really good things, will increase 
with age. 


Amone the symptoms of a “revival” in Congress is 
a breezing up of interest in the matter of national aid 
to education. Hon. H. W. Blair, of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, has succeeded in getting January 9 assigned for 
the consideration of his bill in that body. Representa- 
tive J. C. Sherwin, of Illinois, has charge of the bill re- 
ported by the same committee of the House, and will 
make an early attempt to call-the attention of that 
somewhat unmanageable body to this important subject. 
One would think that nobody could be interested in the 
hindrance of a measure so essential to the very life of 
the Nation. Rather would it seem that either political 
party would seek to outstrip the other in this great act 
of statesmanship. At least we may hope that the better 
side of both parties and all sections may unite to make 
an honest beginning to battle with the terrible malady 
of illiteracy, which, more than anything else, bafiles the 
desire of all good men for a clean ballot-box, a reformed 
civil service, and a more complete union of patriotic 
feeling throughout the land. 


Ar the last meeting of the State Board of Education 
of Connecticut, Chas. D. Hine, Esq., of Omaha, Neb., 
was unanimously elected to the secretaryship from which 
Mr. Northrop is to retire at the end of the present 


believe, meet the approval and secure the codperation 
of the teachers and friends of education throughout the 
State. Mr. Hine is in the prime of life, and greatly 
interested in educational work. He is a _ native 
of Connecticut, a graduate of Yale, and has had several 
years of highly successful experience both in the school- 
room and as superintendent of schools. Before going 
west, which he did for the benefit of his health, he was 
superintendent of the schools of Norwich Center, a po- 
sition he filled, as we understand, to great acceptance. 
We congratulate Mr. Hine on his appointment, and also 
the teachers of the State in the fact that a man has been 
selected from the teachers’ ranks to fill this highly hon- 
orable and important office, It is an honor to the State 
that she has many men who are qualified by ability and 
experience for this office, and none will welcome the new 
Secretary more heartily than those whose names appeared 
as competitors for this office. 


M. inspectress-general to the 
primary schools of Paris, and Mile. M. Couturier, a 
directress of the girls’ high school of Havre, are in 
America, investigating our school-system, by commis- 
sion of the French Government. The object of their 
visit is to learn by actual observation wherein our 
schools are superior to those of France, and to recom- 
mend such features as they believe can be introduced 
with profit into the public schools of that country. The 
French have made rapid strides in the matter of pri- 
mary school education during the past few years, and 
these ladies, who are represented to be highly educated, 
level-headed, and matured in experience and judgment, 
will doubtless find many things in our educational sys- 
tem that they esteem of value, and the study of which 
will amply repay them and their country for their visit. 
That two ladies should be selected for such an impor- 
tant duty abroad is significant, and an observation of 
the fact may prove of benefit to the directors of our 
own great educational interests. France has given 
evidence, by this fact, that she recognizes the value of 
women as educators and as the directors of educational 
interests. 


Ir should encourage all educators to see that the im- 
portant subject of industrial training is now receiving 
the united consideration of its teachers. It is hoped that 
the teachers’ meetings will be the means of improving 
methods and harmonizing them with those used in con- 
nection with other studies. At the present time there 
are two distinct methods of presenting this subject in 
the public schools. The advocates of one require pupils 
to do nothing but copy printed examples,—the result of 
another person’s observation. The other method, which 
the Mass. Board of Education has promulgated through- 
out the State, is, at every stage of instruction, to present 
the form itself, thus making the pupil the original ob- 
server, and at the same time imparting a method which 
can be used independently of the pupil. This latter 
method, based on a knowledge of the growth of the 
child’s mind, harmonizes with the advanced method of 
presenting other subjects, As publicinstruction is now 
divided by these two metbcds, the convention that is 
to meet in Boston, this week will do good by pointing 
out that based on educational principles. 


Mr. TetuEr, Secretary of the Interior, in his report 
to Congress, emphasizes the work of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation under Gen. Eaton, and makes more apparent to 
the people the great value of the Bureau as an agency 
in establishing schools in the newer settlements of the 
country. School-houses are erected on improved plans, 
supervision is made efficient, and the school-lands are 
better guarded. One territory has required cities to act 
as single school districts, and graded schools are the 


cation of whites react favorably on Indian education. 
Still farther he says: 


‘The vigor of growing educational sentiment has shown 
itself in advanced legislation. One State has abolished the 
district and adopted the town system; several have made 
additional provisions for colored education. The ores | 
illiteracy in the States where slavery hus been lately abolish 

remains; their educational facilities are entirely inadequate. 

The most important proposition with referencs to elementary 
education now before the American people is the appeal for 


month. The appointment is a good one, and will, we 


national aid. The necessity for immedizie relief is urged 
upon Congress by State lnoidatuses and governors, by munici- 


result, _ All advances in the pioneer regions in the edu- — 
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pal officers, by school officers of States and counties, and by 
religious and benevolent associations that have contributed 
men and money without stint to the cause which they advocate. 

He emphasizes the recommendation of the commissioner as 
to the propriety and necessity of speedy temporary aid by the 
Federal Government to education, and believes that it is the 
primary duty of States to supply free public schools for the 
children in their borders, and that much should be sacrificed 
and endured by these communities for this purpose; I know, he 
says, that circumstances often render the performance of this 
duty impossible, and I am now, as heretofore, an advocate of 
the doctrine that the nation has duties to perform in this 
regard as well as powers to exercise. The local sentiment in 
favor of education is so strong that the action required from 
the general government is simply to make and disburse suit- 
able appropriations so as to encourage and stimulate the States 
that are least able to carry on the work for themselves. It 
seems reasonable and generally agreed upon that such moneys 
should be apportioned on the amount of illiteracy as shown in 
the last Federal census, and that it should continue for some 
years, 8o that the children now growing up without any oppor- 
tunity for school privileges may be supplied before passing 
beyond their non-age into ignorant manhood and womanhood. 
If efficient public schools can be maintained ten or fifteen years 
in the States, there will be no danger of their abandonment. 
An educated community will demand, and will in some way 
obtain, suitable educational facilities for all classes of children 
within its borders; but an ignorant community neither knows 
nor believes in their education; it has not thought; it suffers 
daily and hourly by evils, social, commercial, and moral, for 
which it has no remedy and from which it has no refuge. 
The occasion and the duty are now pressing on Congress for 
attention.”’ 


It is our hope that Congress will heed these wise 
suggestions. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


A meeting of the Directors of the American Institute of In- 
struction will be held at the School Committee’s rooms, Mason 
street, Boston, Saturday morning, Jan. 6, 1883, at 104¢ o’clock. 
This is the regular annual meeting required by the Constitu- 
tion. The matters for consideration are the reports of the 
treasurer, the Committee on Printing, and the Committee on 
Bicknell Fund; the appointment of special committees, etc. 
The Directors will decide upon the place for holding the next 
annual meeting of the Institute ; the time for holding may also 
be again considered, the time voted at the Saratoga meeting 
last July being the week following that in which July 4, 1883, 


occurs. The topics to be presented at the meeting in July, and 
the speakers to be invited, will also be disc . This is an 
important meeting for the Institute and for the educational 
interests of New England. It is hoped there will be a full 
attendance. The United States Hotel furnishes the directors 
with dinner at $1.25 a plate, 


DRIFT. 


— The coming session of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
- will bring to the State House a crowd of new men and a good 
many new schemes for doctoring the educational affairs of the 
State. Governor-elect Butler has taken an early opportunity 
to take off his hat respectfully to the schools, and it is to be 
hoped his trained sagacity as lawyer and publicist will keep 
him out of the hands of more than one set of people who 
would be glad to ‘‘ reform ”’ the school system by sending it to 
the bottom of the sea. One excellent result of the long-winded 
‘hearings ’’ and debates over impracticable educational bills 
in all our legislatures is the education of the average legisla- 
tor, who comes up to his work, under ordinary circumstances, 
in a state of painful uncertainty, or as the noisy advocate of 
some wild notion of “‘ a change”’ in educational affairs. 

— The fact mentioned in our columns, by Mr. Dunton, that 
not one of the masters in the Boston public schools was born 
in Boston, may possibly find its parallel in other cities, east 
and west. But it is not a fact that calls for especial glorifica- 
tion by the country cousins of these cities. Important positions 
in any line of work in large towns are the reward of long and 
patient effort.and marked success. Especially in the learned 
professions, the eye of a great city is oftener dazzled by a 
brilliant light in a neighboring community than caught by the 
mild radiance of one of its own citizens who has tolled for 
years in a corner awaiting public recognition, The crowded 
condition of city affairs almost compels superior young people 
who propose to earn their own living to go elsewhere for a 
beginning. But Boston, like every city, is graduating pro- 
digious numbers of capable young people who are coming into 
notice in other portions of the country. We find, everywhere, 
the school-teacher from Boston; and it is no disparagement to 
the excellent and sometimes eminent teachers in the schools 
of that city, to say that they could easily be duplicated by 
Boston-born teachers in commanding positions eleewhere, Dr. 
Holmes makes one of his characters declare that “‘ no man ever 
left Boston who could not be spared.” It is more compli- 
mentary to our Athens to say that, probably, in every trade 
and profession there are men and women, born in that city, 
perhaps educated in its schools, who are more eminent than 
any, of native birth, who have remained at home. 

— There can be no better comment on the excellent advice 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer to the American people concerning 
overwork, than the fact that Mr. Spencer, himself, came to 
America as a forlorn hope for the restoration of his own 
health, broken down by excessive labor, and rose from a sick 
bed to attend his only public reception in this country. Of 
course Mr, Spencer is not blind to the fact, which needs no 
great philosophic penetration to apprehend, that this terrific 
wear and tear of the finest human materia! is only the penalty 

. We pay for cur present style of nationality. In every nation 
of Christendom, to-day, the mep and women who are really 


facing the problems and bearing the burdens of the new order 
of civilization are over-worked, sacrificed, even slaughtered, 
as certainly as we unfortunate Americans. The only differ- 
ence is that, in this republic, a much larger number of people 
are called to step into the fiery furnace, and the Nation itself is 


trying to do a larger work for humanity than any other people 
have yet attempted with success. We shall succeed,—but for 
a generation to come, life in the upper regions .of American 
society will always be a peril and a sacrifice, and the cross re- 
main the true symbol of consecrated citizenship. 


SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS ENGAGED 
FOR 1883. 


ONE HUNDRED NAMES. 


It is the aim of THz JOURNAL management to secure the 
best ability in the country to contribute to its columns, and it 
is with great pleasure that we can announce that our plans for 
the year 1883 embrace the best work of a class of educators 
well known and esteemed throughout the country. We give a 
few of the names of those who will! contribute to our columns. 


Gen. John Eaton, Mrs. Rebecca J. Rickoff, 
W. T, Harris, LLD., D. B. Hagar, Ph.D., 

G. Stanley Hali, Ph.D, Thomas J. Morgan, 

W. H. Payne, A.M., I. W. Andrews, LL.D., 
W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Geo. F. Magoun, LL.D., 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, George Howland, A.M., 
Hon. John Swett, John Bascom, LL.D., 
George P. Brown, A.M., Prof. E. 8S. Joynes, 

J. C. Greenough, A M., A. P. Marble, Ph.D., 
Marion Talbot, AM, Prof. H. BE. Holt, 

Rev. Thomas Timmins, Aaron Gove, 

Henry F. Harrington, Hon. W. J. Corthell, 

A. P. Stone, LL.D., John Hancock, LL.D., 
Cc. C.Rounds, PhD, Prof. Louis Soldan, 
Robert C. Metcalf, Jerome Allen, Ph.D., 
William W. Bailey, J.N. Wilkinson, 
Edward Brooks, Ph.D., Thomas Tash, A.M., 


Hon. J.J. Burns, W. E. Buck, 
Larkin Dunton, LL D., Hon. Edward Conant, 
EB. S, Cox, A.M., T. S. Dutton, 
Berlin H. Wright, T. D. Adams, 


Anna C. Brackett, 
George H. Martin, A.M., 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Louis H. Marvel, 
W.N. Hailmann, 

Col. F. W. Parker, 
Major Bingham, 

J. H. Hoose, Ph.D, 

H. B. Boisen, A.M., 
George A. Walton, 
W. H. Lambert, A.M., 
A. H. Davis, 

J. Baldwin, AM, 
Miss M. K, Smith, 

N. A. Calkins, LL.D., 
Anna B. Badlam, 

S E. Sprague, 
Charles F. King, 


Alice M. Guernsey, 

Eva D. Kellogg, 

James McAlister, 
Louisa P. Hopkins, 

Gen, J. W. Phelps, 

Prof. I. J. Osbun, 

A. L. Clapp, 

Ray G. Huling, 

EB. T. Tomlinson, 

J. T. Prince, 

H. H. Ballard, 

Henry Sabin, A.M., 

J Bushnell, 

Berlin H. Wright, 

J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., 
J. M. Greenwood,' 

Prof. E. T. Quimby, 
Bliza A. Bowen, 

Rev. Thomas Hill, DD, Miss Laura A. Haygood, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, W. W. FPolwell, Ph.D., 
Hon.J D.Philbrick, LL.D. Rev. W.8S. Alexander, D.D.. 
Hon. J.W. Patterson,LL.D., Maria Kraus-Boelte, 
Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., EB. BE. White, GL.D., 

H. B. Buckham, LL.D., Charles Northend, A.M., 
Hon. J. B. Angell, LL.D, Miss 8S. P. Bartlett, 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. Edwin C. Hewett, PhD., 


Annie Tolman Smith, J. D. Bartley, 
A. G. Boyden, J. B. Peaslee, LL.D., 
A. FP. Blaisdell, M.D., J. M. Gregory, LL.D. 


FIFTY OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 


As announced last week, we have made arrangements with 
more than fifty writers whose names are familiar in various 
departments of literary labor, to contribute one or more articles 
each for THE JOURNAL for 1883. Most of these persons are non- 
professional teachers, and their words will be especially valu- 
able as coming from those who can criticise or commend school - 
work from a standpoint quite independent of that of the pro- 
fessional teacher. We are quite sure that this departure from 
usual arrangements will make THE JOURNAL more readable 
and more valuable to all. Our correspondence is stiil in pro- 
gress with other prominent writers, whom we hope to an- 
nounce in future issues of THE JoURNAL. 


Charles Carlton Coffin, Susan Payne, 
B. Paxton Hood, D.D., W.1I. Marshall, 

London, Mary Abbott Rand, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Dr. B. Joy Jeffreys, 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., A. EB. Winship, 

Mrs. G. A. Alden,“ Pansy,” L. W. Mason, 

J. Boyle O'Reilly, Wham. F.Warren, D.D.LL.D, 
Annie E.Cole, . Hiram Orcutt, LL.D., 
Rev. T. T. Munger, Rev. W. M. Thayer, 
Lucy Larcom, George 8S. Burleigh, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Mary A. Livermore, 

A. P. Blaisdell, AM,M.D., Edward D. Meade, Ph.D., 
Blizabeth Cummings, Annie Tolman Smith, 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Louisa Parsons Hopkins, 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Sarah L. Bailey, 

W. C. Wilde, Arthur Gilman, 

Alice B. Carter, Helen M. Mason, 

Rev. A.B. Dunning, Sarah EK. Bolton, 


Rev. Henry N. Hudson, G. B. Bartlett, 
Gen. Henry EK. Oliver, Mary H. Hunt, 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., 


Rev. Charles F. Thwing, 
Bben Tourjee, Mus. Doc., 
Annie A. Preston, 
Bdwardad A. Rand, 
Margaret Sidney, 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, 


Mary F. Bastman, 

Rev. 4. G. Haygood, D.D., 
Noah Porter, LL.D., 

Prof. Wm. H. Niles, 

J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., 
Julia 8. Tutweilr, 

Gen. Henry B. ~ 


George T. Angell, 


Julia A. Bastman. Rev. Julius BH. Ward, . 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 
THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


IX.—Classic Study.—Protestant and Catholic Schools 
after the Reformation. 

The lecturer took up the question of the effect of the Ref- 

ormation On the schools of Europe. It was a movement to- 

ward internality, — toward the activity of thought and reflec- 

tion, and toward the subordination of what is merely formal 


and ceremonial. 

Luther had seen that education in the family and in the 
school is the strength of the Protestant Church. Schleier- 
macher said that while Roman Catholicism makes the relation 
of the individual to Christ dependent on his relation to the 
church, on the other hand Protestantism makes his relation to 
the church dependent on his relation to Christ. . 

If each and all shall know God’s Word, all must know how 
to read it, Luther translated the Bible into German, and 
wrote a catechism andaprimer, He held it to be the duty of 
all parents to educate their children. In the order of impor- 
tance of school studies, religion came first, next languages. 
**God has written his word in two languages, — Latin and 
Greek.’ Next after language comes knowledge of the crea- 
tures of nature. 

Melanchthon was the great educator of the Reformation. 
He edited with notes the classic authors to be studied in 
schools, and prepared text-books in most of the branches of the 
Trivium and Quadrivium. His Greek Grammar was published 
in 1513; Latin Grammar in 1525; Dialectic in 1520; Rhetoric 
in 1519; Psychology in 1540; Ethics in 1538. 

Like the German Reformers, the Swiss moved early in pop- 
ular education. Zwingli urged the study of the Scriptures. 
Calvin encouraged the school, but made it a subordinate ele- 
ment of the church, which he regarded as the great educational 
instrumentality. Classic studies were made the basis of secular 
education. John Sturm of Strassburg, a Calvinist, who died in 
1589 after being at the head of the Gymnasium of Strassburg 
for more than fifty years, was the greatest classic teacher of his 
time. His methods have, in a measure, prevailed down to our 
own day in our colleges and academies. He stood in great 
honor with the great monarchs of that age, —Charles V., 
Ferdinand I., Maximilian, Elizabeth. His school numbered 
over 1,000 pupils in 1578, and of that number 200 were from 
noble families, 24 were counts, and 3 princes. Students came 
to him from Portugal, Denmark, Poland, England, and other 
countries. While Melanchthon valued Latin and Greek only 
for its use in religious education, Sturm valued the classics for 
their own sake. He tried to give youth a Roman and Greek 
training so that they could converse about all things around 
them in Latin, and become familiar with Greek and Roman life, 

While the church or its parochial schools laid great stress on 
memorizing Scripture passages, hymns, and the catechism, 
without much care for the comprehension of the meaning, 
Strum laid much more stress on the understanding of what 


Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Terence, and Plautus. Greek authors 
preferred were Demosthenes, Homer, Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes, Euripides, and Sophocles, The Pauline Epistles were 
studied in Greek on Saturday evening and Sundays. Great 

ains were taken in the higher classes to learn composition of 

atin verses and the uses of tropes and rhetorical figures. The 
Dialectic as the ‘‘instrument of wisdom’”’ was studied in the 
eighth and ninth years. In 1567 Strassburg Academy was 
founded, to continue for four years longer the course of study 
completed at the Gymnasium. Theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, philosophy, mathematics, geography, and the philos- 
ophy of nature according to Aristotle, were pursued as a sort 
of collegiate course. 

It was early perceived by the Catholic Church that some en- 
ergetic step must be taken to counteract Protestant influence 
in education. In 1540 the Papal Bull recognized the Society 
of the Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola, and in 1584 the 
general of the order, Claudius of Aquaviva, appointed a com- 
mission to draw up a scheme of organization for the Jesuit 
school system. The organization proved remarkably success- 
ful, and for a century nearly all the foremost men in Christen- 
dom were educated in Jesuit schools. By 1600 they had 200 
schools, and by 1710 they had 612 colleges, 157 normal schools, 
24 universities, and an immense number of lower schools, 

The Jesuits laid quite as much stress on classic studies as 
the Protestants, and followed pretty closely the branches of 
the ‘‘ Trivium’”’ and “‘Quadrivium.’’ We find many things of 
great interest in the methods of the Jesuits. The five-fold 
system of supervision is noteworthy. First, there was the 
general of the order; next, the provincial and the rector ap- 
pointed by the general, the rector being under the direction of 
the provincial and in charge of the school; next under the rec- 
tor was the prefect of studies, appointed by the provincial; 
lastly, the teachers, who were supervised by the rector and pre- 
fect of studies, who must inspect each teacher’s work at least 
every two weeks. 

There was an extreme tendency to the use of the principle 
of emulation. The boys in the lower classes were arranged in 
pairs of rivals, each one being a sort of spy on the other, and 
encouraged to watch for mistakes and correct them. Each 
class, also, was divided into two parties, very much after the 
style of our old-fashioned ‘‘spelling-match,’’ and sometimes 
were allowed to question each other and record the mistakes, 
sometimes to struggle for the superiority in answering the 
questions asked by the teacher. Great stress was laid on re- 
views, and a thorough mastership of the elements was secured 
by reviewing each lesson at the end and also at the beginning 
of the next lesson. With these means and great strictness in 
the minute ceremonial of religion, the Jesuits succeeded in 
meeting the demand for an educational system to counter- 
act the educational attractions of Protestantism. 

The tendency of the humanistic system of education,—and 
this includes both the Protestant and the Jesuit systems so 
far as they aimed to teach the classics or ‘‘ humanities,’’—was 
to degenerate into rote-teaching and dry formalism, a cram- 
ming of the memory instead of the culture of the reason and 
understanding. The religious education could be best secured, 
it was thought, by laying a foundation of thoughtless obedi- 
ence to prescription and a reliance on memorized rules. Thus 
pietism in the seventeenth century with Spener and Francke de- 
veloped to an extreme almost as hostile to nature and the world 
as monasticism had been. Such pietistic tendency, when it 
became hoatile to the education of the intellect and practical 
will of man, was opposed from time to time by distinguished 
men whom we may call Reactionists,—such as Montaigne, 
Locke, Rousseau, Milton,—and by educators with great insight 


into method like Comenius, Ratich, Pestalozai. 


was memorized. The favorite Latin authors read were Cicero, © 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONALCOMPANY. The organization of 
the Prang Educational Company, and the establishment of ite 
business at No. 7 Park street, is an event of no little signifi- 
cance to the publishing and educational interests of Boston. 
The Company is an outgrowth from the firm of Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co. It succeeds to their educational business, and 
has been formed for the special purpose of publishing works re- 
lating to Scientific, Industrial, and Art Education, and supply- 
ing the necessary apparatus for instruction in these subjects. 
The organizers and directors of the Company are Louis Prang, 
John 8S. Clark, George A. Smith, who have associated with 
them Charles H. Arms, all of whom have had long experience 
in publishing and educational work. 

Mr. Prang is the founder of the house of L. Prang & Co., 
and his name has become a household word, and identified 
with what is best in art and in education. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Prang has influenced the development of pub- 
lic taste in art in this country beyond that of any other man 
in America. His career has been one of the most noteworthy 
of America’s successful business-men. Other men have made 
larger fortunes than he has, but, what is specially character- 
istic of his success is, that it has followed upon a great public 
benefit to the public; that it is a success identified solely with 
ministering to the public good. In this sense Mr. Prang has 
been a great practical educator. In identifying himself with 
this new organization, Mr. Prang not only gives to the Com- 
pany an honored name, he also identifies himself broadly and 
more distinctly than heretofore with the cause of public edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Clark brings to the organization a wide experience in 
general publishing, and also much practical knowledge of edu- 
cational matters, particularly in the departments of scientific, 
industrial, and art education. Mr. Clark has been a member 
of the firm of L. Prang & Co. for the past eight years, and has 
had charge of the educational department of their business. 
He has been connected from the beginning with the movement 
for industrial education, which began in Massachusetts some 
ten years ago, and he has done much to promote this feature 
of education in the country at large. He has given much at- 
tention to the development of industrial education in Europe, 
especially in its bearing upon economic and social questions. 
He has frequently spoken before boards of trade and educa- 
tional and art associations in behalf of industrial and art edu- 
tion, and Jast summer he read a paper on “‘ Industrial Educa- 
tion a Necessary Part of Public Education,’’ which was marked 
by a scholarly as well as a practical appreciation of the subject, 
and which was highly commended by our leading educators. 
Mr. Clark was formerly a member of the firm of Ticknor & 
Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co., and received his business 
training with these eminent firms, and he left, the general pub- 
lishing business in order to engage distinctly in educational 
work. In the new organization Mr. Clark will have charge of 
the Publishing and Educational Department of the business, 
thus insuring wide knowledge and ripe experience in its direc- 
tion. 

The department of the business devoted to manufacturing and 
supplying educational apparatus and materials wil! be under the 
direction of Mr. George A. Smith, who has had a long experi- 
ence in this particular line of work. Mr. Smith has, for the 
past sixteen years, had charge of purchasing supplies for the 
Boston public schools, which has made him familiar with all 
the apparatus and materials needed in public education, from 
primary to high schools. It is the intention of the Company 
to develop this department of the business so as to include the 
supplying of apparatus and materials needed in technical and 
art schools, and colleges and universities. 

Thus it will be seen that the Prang Educational Company is 
an exceedingly strong organization in the personnel of its 
directors, and that it proposes to occupy an important field in 
publishing and educational work, and one not oceupied by any 
other house in the country. By acquiring the educational 
business of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., the organization starts 
with a well-established business, and, by combining this with 
the supplying of educational apparatus, it possesses a business 
capable of extended development. 

Starting under such auspices, and with ample capital, it is 
not too much to predict for the Prang Educational Company a 


highly honorable career and a commercial success. Mr. Prang’s 
name is identified with no other result, and such a result will 
be to the great benefit of the cause of education. 


THe ART MAGAZINE; January, 1883. New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, yearly subscription $3.50; sin- 
gle number 35 cents. 

The illustrations of the present admirable number are “* The 
Cruise of the Rover;’’ ‘‘He Spoke Out like a Soldier,” drawn 
by Seymour Lucas; Frontispiece; The poem of the same title 
by Edmund Gosse, with four engravings. Eight engravings 
illustrating ‘‘ Art on Wheels,”’ by Richard Heath. Seven en- 
gravings on “‘Greek Myths in Greek Art,’’—Helen of Troy, 
by J. E. Harrison; “ A Preraphelite Collection,” by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with six engravings; ‘‘ Hogarth’s House and 
Tomb,” by Austin Dobson, with three engravings; “‘ The Na- 
tivity in Art,” by Julia Cartright, with seven engravings; 
** Velasquez L,’”? by W. E. H., with four engravings; ‘* The 
Little Bust,” by. Sidney Colvin, with one engraving. ‘The 
Chronicle of Art, and the Current Art Notes. How such a mag: 
azine, with 35 superb engravings and text of the most cultured 


writers on art, can be afforded for the price isa marvel. As 
an educator of the taste this magazine deserves a most liberal 
patronage from all friends of culture in the country. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, we are glad to learn, have 
had unprecedentedly large orders for the eight illustrated 
hymns and poems known as the Golden Floral, a happy 
combination of the superbly-illustrated poem and the holiday 
card. They are, ‘‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” “‘He Giveth His 
Beloved Sleep,” ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ “* The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High,’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ “‘ Abide with 
Me,”’ *‘ Rock of Ages,” “‘Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud?’ The covers are beautifully illuminated in gold 
and colors, each with special flowers appropriate to the subject 
of the book drawn with striking fidelity. They are fringed with 
a heavy silk fringe, especially wovenforthem. Each book ina 
a neat box. The purity and sweetness of these poems have 
found a graceful setting in this thoroughly charming and beau- 
tiful dress, and combine to make The Golden Floral the ac- 
knowledged novelty of the year; price, $1.75 each. 

They have also just issued Ruth Eliot’s Dream, a charming 
story for girls by Mary Lakeman. The covers of this book are 
beautiful in design, and the lessons of the story are admirably 
summed up in the well-known stanza of Charles Kingsley: 

** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all the day long, 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.”’ 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street New York, 
have just issued one of the very best books for the young in 
our homes that has been published this season. Its title is 
Heroes and Holidays, a book of over 450 pages, 12mo, illus- 
trated. Price, in cloth, $1.25; in paper, two parts,—for each, 
30 cents, both 60 cents. The book includes talks and stories 
about heroes and holidays; or ten-minute sermons to boys and 
girls on the holidays and on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons of 1883. These sermons are by the following well- 
known preachers of the United States and England: Revs. W. 
F. Crafts, W. Bull, J. G Merrill, Mark Guy Pearse, T. L. 
Cuyler, D.D., Richard Newton, D.D., R. 8. Storrs, D.D., Eli 
Corwin, D.D., Anna Oliver, B. T. Vincent, J. L. Hurlbut, 
Clayton Welles, Richard Cordley, Cyrus Hamlin, J. 8S. Os- 
trander, 8S. H. Virgin, E. B. Snyder, D.D., J. A. Cass, Hiles 
Pardoe The book is edited by Rev. W. F. Crafts. It is illus- 
trated with 40 new cuts, and many incidents and object-illus- 
trations, making it a beautiful gift-book for a child, teacher, 
er parent. Certainly every Sunday-school scholar should 

ave this useful book. 

— Messrs, Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., New York, have 
issued a very elegant descriptive catalogue of their popular 
publications, with introduction price-list. They publish the 
extensively-used series of Franklin Readers, The Webster- 
Franklin Readers, Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Spellers, 
MacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics, MacVicar’s Numerical 
Charts, The Franklin Copy Books, Bartley’s School Records, 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History, Happy Hours and Song Sheaf 
for school music, Songs of Christian Praise for church music, 
and many other valuable books. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have just added to their 
** Science Ladders Series’’ of Readers in Natural History, by 
N. D’Anvers, No. 5, on Lowest Forms of Water Animals. 
Nothing could be more useful than books of this kind. They 
teach the laws and phenomena of living objects in nature in 
simple language. They serve to awaken the forces of observa- 
tion, and stimulate children to feel an interest in the curious 
and interesting forms of life. In typography and illustration 
these books are models of good taste. 

— Messrs. A. Williams & Co., Boston, have just published a 
charming collection of Bird Songs of New England, by Har- 
riet E. Paine; price, 50 cents. The aim is to give some idea of 
the common song-birds which are usually caught more readily 
when the notes are associated with accented words. This little 


book is beautifully printed, and the pages are ornamented with 
red-line borders, birds in the corners, and the covers tied with 


ribbon. 

— J. W. Lovell & Co., New York, have published Divorce, 
by Margaret Lee. This story teaches the lesson of a greatly- 
needed reform in the laws and customs regarding this impor- 
tant subject. The question is one of great importance, and 
this book illustrates the occasions and the sad consequences 
attending the too-easily secured divorces of modern times. 
The story is skillfully told. 

— Mr. J. A. J. Wilcox has engraved a new portrait of Haw- 
thorne from a photograph in possession of the family. It will 
appear in the new edition of Hawthorne’s Works now in prep- 
aration by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The portrait 
has been pronounced entirely satisfactory by those most com- 
petent to judge. 

— Messrs. Rand, Avery & Co. print, in a seat pamphlet, a 
fine school or social evening exercise, entitled, The Whittier 
Club ; or, How Seven Girls Celebrated the Poet's Seventy-ji‘th 
Birthday, by O. M. E. Rowe. It is a very tastefully-prepared 
and entertaining literary exercise. 

— T. C. Evans, advertising agent, Boston, has issued a very 
tasty Calendar for 1883. It is very convenient in form, and 
shows the phases of the moon for each month. 

— Vick’s Christmas number of the Illustrated Magazine is 


gotten up in beautiful style, and abounds in horticultural and 
sesthetic suggestions, with excellent illustrations. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 
Francis H. A. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U.S. Army, says: ‘* For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility 
and in night sweats of consumption, it has commonly given 


speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite enthu- 
siastic about it.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


Iowa.— Hamilton Co., Supt. Richardson writes, ‘‘is mov- 
ing into line.”” So will any county under such leadership. A 
Teachers’ Assoc. has been organized, the aim of which is 
‘the improvement of its members in the science and art of 
teaching.”” W. H. Dixson, the principal of Webster City 
schools, is president. Supt. R. adds that he expects much 


good from§the Assoc. And well he may. 

School officers complain to the StateSupt. that they cannot get teachers 
for the winter schools. There seems to be two reasons. The number of 
certified teachers has been reduced by vigorous examinations, and busi- 
ness activity has created a demand for the services of those who otherwise 
would be willing to teach for the wages offered. The remedy is, increased 
compensation for good teachers. 

Tne Newton schools have invested their premium money awarded at the 
last fair in library-books. Forty volumes were purch last term. 

Supt. Mathews, of Jasper Co., issues a neat bulletin containing the pro- 
gram of the annual assoc. of teachers, plan of holding district assocs., and 
the announcement for the educational exhibit. The Agricultural Soc. will 
award $100 in premiums; $60 of this is to be awarded to country schools. 

Miss Rath Sunderland, of Mason City schools, resigns her position to 
complete her collegiate course. She is a superior worker.—Prest. Pick- 
ard will lecture betore the Jasper Co. Teachers’ Assoc. in January. 


State Editor, J. N. WiLKInson, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLino1s.—The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Assoc. is 
ized to meet at some place on the Galena Diy. of the C. & N. 
W. R. R., the first Saturday of October, February, and May of 
each year. At the preliminary meeting at Belvidere, Dec. 5, 
the following officers were elected for the next three months: 
Prest.—H. J. Sherrill, Belvidere; Vice-Prest.—C. C. Snyder, 
Freeport ; Sec.—C. J. Allen, Marengo; Treas. — Miss Eva 
Sme ley Belvidere; EHz-Com.—A. W. McPherson, Rockford ; 
P. R. Walker, Rochelle; W. W. Stetson, Rockford. Each 
meeting will elect new officers for the next. 

Delegates from the different colleges interested in the late contest at 
Chicago met, Dec. 8, in Jacksonville, and made a re canvass of the marks 
given by the judges in awarding this year’s prizes. Counting the marks 
accordiag to the constitution of the society, the convention changed the 
rank of the victors, and gave Mr. Ross of Monmouth the first rank, and 


Miss Poliard of Chicago the second. 
The teachers in the neighborhood of Chapin held an institute Dec. 22. 
—— Miss Billingley of Flora schools has resigned her position to accept 
work in Ewing Coll.—bSupts, Trainer of Macon, and Burgess of Piatt, 
find it mutually helpful to visit schools together near the line separating 
their counties,——Several Lilinois pedagogues will enter the state matri- 
monial during holidays. More of this hereafter.——The Jilinois School 
Journal has published, in pamphlet form, Mr. Seymour's articles on * Dis- 
sections.”” They ought to be in the hands of all teachers of physiology.—— 
This department will give a full report of the State Teachers’ Assvc. 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas —Supt. L. G. A. Copley, of Clay Center, to whom 
the teachers of the State are indebted for the happy suggestion, 
so widely adopted in the public schools, of observing Jan. 29 
as ‘* Kansas Day,’’ has published a pamphlet designed to assist 
in preparing exercises appropriate to this celebration of the 
admission of the State to the Union. It is furnished at the 
nominal sum of ten cents, and should be in the hands of every 


teacher in the State. 

We expect to publish in this dept., next week, a complete 
list of the newly-elected Co. Supts. Being county officers, their 
names are not included in the returns sent to the Sec. of State, 
but have to be collected from the various counties. 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
MIssoURI.—On account of recent misfortunes in litigation, 
the Malden schools close for the current school year on Dec. 


22.—_—Co. Comr. F. C. Miller, of Iron Mountain, and Prin. 
C. L. Ebaugh, of Ironton, are working up quite an interest in the school 
affairs iu lron and St. Frangois counties. ‘ihey hoid semi-monthly insti- 
tutes somewhere in the vicinity of their towns. These mvetings are well 
attended. Would that southern Missouri had many such men as Miller 
and Ebaugh.—Prof. Reed has resigned his position as principal of the 
Piedmont School, leaving 8, R Darham at the head of the work.——The 
Kirksville Normal School has a newly-organized model school in connec- 
tion with the Normal. Miss Jayne has charge of it and its 35pupils. This 
is one of the many new features added by its worthy prin., J. P. Blanton. 

[The excellent program of the Northeastern Missouri Teachers’ Assoc., 
to be held in Fulton, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, came too late to be of service. - 


Ed. Journal.) 


State Editor, O. WaiTman, Red Wing, Minn. 


MInNESOTA.—The graded schools of the State closed Dec. 22 
for the Christmas holiday vacation.—Thursday evening, Dec. 14, State 
Supt. Kieble delivered an interesting and instructive lecture before tue 
Normal School at St. Cloud.—— Miss Nellie Merrill, of Rovkford, Ia.,a 
graduate from the lowa State Uoll., has taken the position in the Fari- 
bault public schools made vacant by the illness of Miss Mary Howard .—— 
Prof. wodge of the State Univ. delivered a very interesting scientific lect- 
ure in Minneapolis, Dec. 13.——The Board of td. of Verndale is enforc- 
ing some stringent rules in regard to prompt and regular attendance of 
pupils. The plan is working weil. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 
Nesraska.—Supt. H. M. James is meeting with cordial 
support at Omaha. He has reduced the amount of time gen- 


erally given to arithmetic in the schools, devoting the time 
gained reading, and has secured an appropriation of from the 
soard with which to buy supplementary reading matter, ‘Lhe discipline 
of the schools has also received his special attention, acting on the princi- 
ple that “ It is better to have very poor teaching with order and attention, 
than to have the best of teaching and no one hearing it.’’ An article 
highly lauding Mr. James and his works recently appeared in a leading 
paper of the city, and the general feeling seems to be that the man for the 


place has been found. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxnto. — The junior class of Adelbert Coll., Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland, has been expelled for holding their annual 
campus, which had been forbidden by the faculty. The mem- 
bers of the other classes have pledged themselves not to retarn until the 
juniors are reinstated. It is unfortunate for the Coll., but it is to be 
b that for the sake of discipline in the Coil. the faculty will be 
Viola rly principal of Cuyahoga Falls High School 

M ola Sm orme: 
has accepted a position in Cloveland School,——The total enrollment 
of the Dayton schools is 6,061; average enrollment, 5,376; average daily 
attendance, 5,196; number stadying German, 1,351.——Miss Kdith Long- 
streth, formerly principal of isburg High School, has been elected 
teacher in the Dayton schools.——Supt. T. A. Pollok, of Miamisburg, de- 
livered the address at the Butler Co. ‘Teachers’ Assoc., Sat., Dec, 9. Brot 
Pollok is a great favorite among the Butler Co. teachers. 


Or-Gon.—You desire ‘‘to know how the work advances all 


along the line.’’ 

The first term, at Pacific Univ., Forest Grove, has just closed, having 
had a larger attendance than ever before in its history during the same 
time of year. At the public speaking, required of juniors and eeniorsiat 
the close of each term, an essay by a lady on “ Principle in Public Affairs,’ 
and anu oration by a gentleman on ‘“ Martin Luther,” — both seniors 
classical course,—were of high order, and would have done credit to any 
institution. The winter term will show a class of 30 beginning Latin, a 
third more than ever before. By the beginning of another year, in Sept., 
it is hoped a Ladies’ Hail may be ready for use, albeit more funds are 
needed for finishing and furnishing it, and for many other important ob- 
jects, ‘The general plan of the hal! was directed by Prest. Hirsch, but it 
owes its much-admired beanty of architecture to a New-York architect, 
Lawrence B. Valk, whose “ plans and specifications ’’ have been paid for by 
Mrs. Frederick Billings, whose husband also gave $1,000 roward the 
Hiali; the Haven’s Trust Estate, $1,000; and the heirs of Mr. J. C. Whitin, 
$5,000. Had others of the name furnished as much more, it should have 


been calied the Whitin Ladies’ Halli.” This modei of its 
ample kitchen, dining- 


kind (if, when up, it iooks as on paper), will afferd 
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room, and parlor accommodations for any time hereafter, though addi-' committees, and pupils of the training class, about 260 in all, 


tional cottages should be required; also rooms for matron, for teachers, 
for the president (a sulte), and (when all finished) for 60 pupils. It is 
intended that young men take their meals in the dining-room, and it is ex- 
ted that, by young ladies doing the work as at Holyoke and Wellesley, 
all may obtain board for less than usual rates. It is thus, we think, rea- 
sonably anticipated that this new and beautiful “ Home for the Daugh- 
ters,”’ on a perfect site, will do much to set forward the work at this 
extrewe end of the line. J. R. H. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—James M. Snyder, principal of Yardley- 
ville grammar school, Bucks Co., has been elected to the Leg- 
islature. He has resigned his school, and Alonzo B. Corliss, 
of Trevore, has been elected to fill his place. This seems to 
be a good State for teachers. 

TENNESSEE. — The Com. selected to locate the Southern 
Chautauqua, after visiting several pews, have finally decided 
that Mount Eagle is the mosteligible. Liberal donations have 
already been made, and it now seems that the long cherished 
ideal of a southern Chautauqua, on the same plan and general 
egos +o that instituted by Dr Vincent of New York, is to 


State Editor, Taos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 


West VIRGINIA.—Dr. James E. Reeves, of Wheeling, Sec. 
of the State Board of Health, recently sent out circulars to 


teachers, school officers, physicians, and others, making in- 
quiry as to the lighting, heating, ventilation, out-door accommodations, 
etc., of the school-houses throughout the State,—a movement in the right 
direction, and one which we hope will produce good results. Sanitary 
conditions are sadly if not criminally neglected in many places, partic- 
ularly in country districts. 

In several counties the demand for teachers this fall has been greater 
than the supply; cause, low wages. But the remedy is already at hand, 
as we learn that in many communities the intelligent, progressive citizens 
have determined that the salaries shall be increased and a better class of 
teachers secured. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


VERMONT. 


— The State Normal School at Castleton,—Abel E. Leaven- 
worth, A.M., principal,—is steadily gaining in numbers and in 
the character of the work done. Many teachers are leaving 
their school-work to seek better preparation in this institu- 
tion. Graduates of our higher schools are also entering the 
classes here, that they may supplement their previous training 
by the thorough normal work here required. One hundred and 
forty different pupils have been enrolled during the current 
term. An additional teacher will be added to the present 
corps in February next, making a board of five regular teachers 
—. in the normal work of the school. 

— The new catalogue of the Univ. of Vermont names 94 
students against 77 last year. There are 10 young women in 
the Academic Dept. The number of medical students has in- 
creased from 171 to 190. The chair of Special Professor of the 
Throat and Nose, filled last year by Dr. Clinton Wagner, is 
dropped. Dr. J. B. Emerson, of New York, is added to the 
faculty as assistant of Prof. Roosa, and Dr. J. C. Rutherford 
takes the place of Dr. E. W. Lovell as Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy. The place of the late Dr. begs as Lecturer on An- 
= will filled temporarily by his son, Dr. Charles P. 

hayer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The sixth annual meeting of the New-England Normal 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at the School Com. Rooms, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 26 and 27, 1883. The following is the program: 


Friday, 10.00 a.m, — The H of Education, — its Study and Use; 
Prin, E. Conant, Vermont; Prin. R. Woodbury, Maine. How Shall the 
Normal School be a syeenene  Senoat in all its Work? Miss 8. M. Cate, 
New Hampshire; Miss G. J. Haynes, Maine. 

Afternoon Session.—How should Psychology be Taught in a Normal 
School? Prin. L. Danton, Boston. How should congas be Taught in a 
Normal School? Miss E. M. Barker, Vermont; Miss E. Carver, Westfield. 
How should ——— be Taught in a Normal School? Miss I. 8. Horne, 
Bridgewater; Mrs. H. L. Story, Vermont. How should Vocal Music be 
Taught ina Normal School? Miss H. F. Marsh, Worcester: B. W. Hood, 
Rhode Island. How should Mathematics be Taught in a Normal School ? 
Miss A. E. Leonard, Vermont; Miss A. Davis, Framingham. How should 
History be Taught iu a Normal School? Miss C. E. Bush, Connecticut. 

The Evening Session will be devoted to the answering, by members, of 
questions pertaining to the practice of their various schools. 

en: 9.00 a.m.—The Relation of Theory and Practice to Each 
Other in packings Miss E. A. Williams, Framingham; Miss L. Munger, 
Maine. The Methods of Developing in Normal Pupils Practical 
Skill in ee Miss E. M. Reed, New rg Tg Miss A. I. Rounds, 
Maine. Meth of mages Physics; Miss 8. Marble, Rhode Island; 
Cc. F. Adams, Worcester. 6 in Practical Physics; Prof. I. J 
Osbun. A discussion will follow each topic. 

Miss J. PoRTER, Sec. A. W. Epson, Prest. 


— The town of Plymouth observed the landing of the 
Pilgrims on the 22d inst. by a procession, services in the church 
of the First Parish, and a dinner in Davis Hall, where Hon. 
Thomas Russell presided. Governor Long, Hon. George Mars- 
ton, George A. Marden, and many other notables, took part in 
the exercises. 

— At Fall River, Miss Borden, principal of the Borden School, 
has been elected principal of the training school, and has 
entered upon her duties. We predict for success in this 
somewhat difficult position. 

— By invitation of Wm. Connell, Jr., the supt. of schools, 
Sec. Dickinson held a Teachers’ Inst. at Fall River on Friday, 


| were in attendance, and gave undivided attention to exercises 
in Language by the Secretary, in Geography and Botany by 
Agent Geo. H. Martin, and in Reading and Arithmetic by 
Agent G. A. Walton. 
— Waltham has raised the salaries of all the lady-teachers, 
to go into effect Jan. 1. The salary of the supt. is also raised. 

_—Miss Fannie Potter, of Milton, graduate of Bridgewater 
Normal School, and Miss Elizabeth Malloy, a graduate of 
Framingham Normal School, have received appointments in 
the Waltham schools. 

— The Pittsfield High School, under the principalship of 
Edward H. Rice, Ph.D., is doing very satisfactory work, with 
over 100 students. A recent visit to the school revealed to us 
the excellent system of instruction, the methodic conduct of 
the school, and the thoroughness of instruction of principal 
and assistants. 

—The annual report of the Lawrence public schools for 1881- 
82 does credit to their management under Supt. E. Stanley. It 
shows a school population of 2,868; an enroliment of 1,935, or 
70 per cent. of school population; average number belonging, 
1,516; average attendance, 1,437, or 94.7 per cent. on average 
number belonging. Twenty four teachers are employed, with 
ab average enrollment of 80 pupils per teacher, and an average 
attendance of 60. Half-day schools in the first, second, and 
third grades make the actual number under each teacher at 
one time something less than this; the report does not show 
how many. The enrollment in the high school for the year 
was 123. There were 1,301 cases of tardiness against 3,065 the 
previous year; and 159 pupils were neither absent nor tardy 
during the year, against 32 for the year before. Twelve have 
been neither absent nor tardy for two years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Mowry & Gorr’s Scxoo.t.—This popular school was never 
so well patronized as now. It closes the fall term the present 
week, having registered 260 pupils, a larger number than ever 
before. On the day of the Transit of Venus the excellent tel- 
escope belonging to this school was in use, under the direction 
of Prof. Coffin, from nine in the morning till after three in the 
afternoon. All the teachers in the school, and about 200 of 
the-pupils, besides the teachers and pupils from Mrs. Fielden’s 
School, and many visitors, witnessed the interesting phenom- 
enon of ‘‘ Venus upon the Sun” through this instrument, 
which was placed upon the flat roof of the school-house, thus 
giving an admirable opportunity for the observation. 


— At the Bristol Inst. there was a good attendance, and the 
meeting was a success. 


— Friday, Nov. 10, was a red-letter day for the public schools 
of Warwick, when a public examination of the schools was 
held in Oriental Hall, Apponaug. The exercises consisted of 
recitations in various school studies, among which, as specially 
fine, may be mentioned one each in reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and analysis of language. Excellent singing was a no- 
ticeable feature of the program. The following teachers took 
a in the examination: Mrs. H. A. Carpenter, Mr. W. C. 

urlingame, Mr. G. W. Gilbert, Mr. W. V. Slocum, Mr. B. P. 
Tabor, Miss J. Davis, Mr. J. M. Nye, Miss M. H. Cocroft, 
Miss S. B. Kent, Mr. J. Q. Adams, Mrs. A. E. Gardner, Miss 
A. W. Batchelder, Miss A. A. Jones, Mr. J. F. Barder, and 
Miss A. M. Sisson. Addresses were made by the Rev. A. E. 
Carpenter, Rev. J. Torrey Smith, D.D., Supt., and Mr. Stock- 
well, School Comr. 

— Miss Sarah A. Barrows, who has taught in the Broad 
street school at Central Falls for fourteen and a half years, 
closed her labors there with the end of the fall term, Friday, 
Nov. 24. She was pleasantly remembered by her pupils, and 
ee appropriate to the occasion were made by Rev. J. H. 

yon, Supt. 

— A teachers’ institute will be held at the Library Hall, Shan- 
nock Mills, Friday, Dec. 29, by the Comr. of Public Schools, 
assisted by Rev. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, member of the 
State Board of Ed., J. C. Greenough of the State Normal 
School, L .W. Russell of the Bridgham Grammar School, J. M. 
Hall of the Doyle Ave. Gram. School of Providence, and others. 

— Miss Mary S. a takes Mr, William E. Martin’s place 
in the North District, Warren. 

— District No. 1, Middletown, has a new school-house which 
is soon to be used. It cost about $1,916, and is supplied with 
oo of excellent tone, the generous gift of Mr. David Cogges- 
— The Block Island High School closed the fall term Dec. 8, 
and the winter term began the following Monday. 

— The State Normal School, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Prin. Greenough, is particularly prosperous at the 
present time, as regards the attendance of pupils, more being 
in attendance now than for several years. Another pertinent 
fact is that the demand for teachers who have received the 
normal training is greater than the supply. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— J. N. Bartlett, Esq., has been unanimously elected acting 
school visitor for this town, in place of Prof. Sawyer, resigned. 
This is a first-class appointment. Mr. Bartlett has had a long 
and varied experience in the school-room, his last years of 
teaching having been in the New Britain High School and the 
State Normal School. No better appointment could have been 


the 15th inst. All the teachers of the city, members of the 


made. We hope the day is not distant when the citizens of 


New Britain will feel it for their interest to give constant and 
permanent employment to a supt., and pay a salary commen- 
surate with the importance of the work. 


EMPIRE STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


The columns of THe JouRNAL have frequently given ac- 
counts of the schools and school system of Albany, and yet a 
few words as to our present doings may not come amiss. The 
reviving business interests affected the attendance of the 
schools much the same as they did the schools throughout the 
land, and Albany parents, in common with all, kept their boys 
and girls at work when opportunity afforded. We have, how- 
ever, scarcely had a year when better work was done, or more 
interest on the part of pupils, teachers, and patrons was man- 
ifest in the work than our last year. Some of the especial 
features of our labors may be interesting. 

The suggestion of Supt. Peaslee has found fertile soil in Al- 
bany in regard to “‘Quotations.’’ Although no text-book of 
literary gems was recommended before July, the teachers took 
the matter in their own hands. The unanimous verdict of all 
concerned was that the influence of memorizing those choice 
bits of prose and poetry by pupils was very excellent. This 
work is now a part of the daily program. The lower schools 
were supplied with copies of Our Little Ones, and, working 
somewhat in the line of the previous year, produced excellent 
results. The study of language was continued throughout the 
grades, although the scientific and technical grammar is being 
taught in the higher grades alone. There is something so fas- 
cinating in the abolishing of grammar and substituting ‘‘ Lan- 
guage Lessons’”’ in its place, at first thought, that many are 
carried away by it; but the truth, as it seem to us, is, that 
there is need of each, and a need that each be in its proper 
place. Each is dependent upon the other, and useless without 
its aid. 

At the teachers’ meetings heid through the year, such timely 
topics as ‘‘ Relations of Principal and Assistant Teachers,’’ 
** Shall Pupils be Detained After School ?’’ ‘‘ School Hygiene 
in its Relations to School Discipline,’ were discussed fally and 
freely, to the profit of all concerned. 

A table arranged by Supt. Cole, giving the relative merits of 


boys and girls during the past five years in trying the examina- 
tion for entrance into the Albany High School, presents some 
interesting facts. The relative standing for the five years 
places the boys ahead in arithmetic by 2.96 per cent., in geog- 
raphy 3.76 per cent., in history 7 90 per cent.; while the girls 
ied in grammar by 1.44 per cent., and in spelling by .72 per 
cent. These figures are elaborated and presented in full in his 
last report. We should be glad to compare these statistics 
with those of other cities, 

The training department, recently added to the high school, 
bids fair to be a success. Indeed, how could it be otherwise 
with such a man as Dr. Bradley to attend to it ? 

The many friends of Prof. J. M. Cassity will be pleased to 
learn that he is winning golden opinions of his work in the 
Albany Academy. He is popular with his pupils, thorough in 
his class-work, and possesses excellent executive ability. His 
work is on ge | and adding to his already good reputa- 
tion asa teacher, and is placing him in the very front rank of 
educators of the State. A. J. P. 

Albany, N. Y., Dec., 1882. 


PERSONAL. 


— The Duke of Sermoneta, whose death has also been 
announced, was president of the provincial Government after 
the entry of the Italian troops into Rome in 1850. Michael 
Angiolo Caetani, Duke of Sermoneta and Prince of Teano, was 
descended from the family of Pope Boniface VIII., who reigned 
in the 13th century. He was born in Rome on March 20, 1804. 
He was a man of rare accomplishments and strong literary and 
artistic tastes. He was especially known as a Dantean scholar. 


— Sir Hugh Allan, of Montreal, who died in Edinburgh on 
the 9th of Dec., is said to have left property to the value of 
$15,000,000. He made a liberal use of his wealth, and thus 
showed that he deserved the great success that fell to his lot. 
He was born in Ayrshire in 1810, and hie Canadian life began 
almost fifty-seven years since,—May 21, 1826. 

— A portrait of the late Daniel M. Christie, of Dover, is to 
be presented to Dertmouth Coll. by the children of the de- 
ceased. It is being painted by Ulysses D. Tenney at his studio 
in Portsmouth. 

— Robert L. Stewart died in New York, on the 12th inst., 
leaving $20,000,000, made in sugar. He was a man who gave 


away money in millions. 


GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 


By Prof. W. D. Wuitnry of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kusmm. author of 


Boston School of Oratory. 
Fall course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
The Delsarte system gesture and a 
of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. P on 
“Lese| 1°Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1st to from 


MOND, Principal. 


und Sprachbiicher ” «Deutsche Literatur |10to12 A.M. For 
Geschichte,” ete. Just ready. 12mo,|_™°°" 
$1.10. 


Plan, very sim Offers more practice in reading, 
German than is usual in gram- El vlc 
mars. Narratives, descriptions, anecdotes, etc., are) ™* ect 
| Mey in which the grammar of the lesson is orengeine, 

hese selections are carefully edited so as to bring out 
the grammar rules. Gives many opportunities for col- 

uial exercises, and thus pleasantly trains the student 
iu the use of the language. Contains 


to Hotel A 
paid, npon receipt of 55 cts. 


MAGNETIC 


ural and Mechanical, 
Also im Connection with Medicated Vapor Baths. 
In connection with my general practice, I am 
ntials of Gram- | specialties of the above, and wo 


" a d the public of m moval from Columbus 
mar; inferior points and numerous exceptions avoided. | a0 re 
Copies sent to teachers for examination, post- etree 


Per year, $1. 


TREATMENT, both Nat-| Help to Young Teachers. 


7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 


d inform my frien 
Square | Hughes’ M 


(tf) DR. 8. B. PRATT. 


HEARY HOLT & (0., 29 Wost 23d St., Hew York. 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List for 1883, 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x14. 


The School Room. A Monthly Journal of 
Establish 


Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books 
Regents’; Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guid 

mon een’s Common 
es in Teaching, &c., 


School Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


KIDNEY-WORT | 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
tay as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
loure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES. ss very apt to be 


plicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
Pa ens the weakened parts and quickly} 
@jcures all kinds of Piles even when 

and medicines have before failed. 
42 you have either of these troubles 


USE Druggists Sell 
~KIDNEY-WORT 


Educa- 


and Bowels. 


Practical 
ed 1881. 16 pp., 
The 


STEEL 


B16 tf 


En 30 Nambers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of oach, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, 


BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- Yor’. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Fifty Perfect Poems. - - - - - Dana, Johnson D Appleton & Co, NY $10 00 
Ragnarock. - - - Donnelly “ 2 00 
Eighteen Century Essays. - - - Dobson 6s 1 25 
Artin Ancient Egypt. - - - - - Perrot, Chipies Ares & Son, NY $15 to 30 00 
Mensuration. - - - - - - - Hutton C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NY 1 00 
First-year Text book in Arithmetic with Manuals. “ 50 
Essays. - - - . - - - - Quick “ se 6s 2 00 
Crittenden’s Commercial Arithmetic. - - Groesbeck Eldredge & Bro, Phila 1 85 
Queens of England. - - - - - - Strickland Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
New Testament Helps. Teachers’ edition. - - Crafts Funk & Wagnalis, NY 20 
Child's Guide to Heaven. - - - - - Hammond “ 6 “ 40 
The Salmagundi Birthday Book. - - . Wood, Perkins 8S W Green’s Son, NY 4 ov 
Magnhild. - - - - + - - Bjérnson Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
Ole Bull. - - - - - - Mrs Ball 150 
Cooper American Men of Letters Series, - - Lounsbury i123 
Monte Rosa. - - - Nichols 100 
The Golden Lotus. - - . - - - Green Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Janet. A good story. - - - - - Sophie May sed “ 1 50 
Chapters on Evolution. . - - - - Wilson G P Putnam's Sons, NY 2 50 
Songs of an lule Hour. - - - - - Coughlin A Williams & Co, Boston 1 25 
Stories of Discovery. - - - - - EE Hale Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 00 
Autobiography. - - - - Fletcner “ 1 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. *,* “Slow and steady wins the race.”’ Stead- 
ily, but not slowly, Kidney-Wort is distancing 


WE are frequently asked who makes a first- pond and use- 
_| fulness. s celebrated remedy can now be 
Gloss American Microscope,, Thevs ave, un obtained in the usual dry vegetable form, or in 


doubtedly many excellent microscopes made in ‘jiquid form. It is put up in the latter way for 
this country, but there is one gentleman whom , the especial convenience of those who cannot 
we are informed never made a poor or even sec- | T@adily prepare it. It will be found very con- 


ond-class instrument, and he is Joseph Zent- | Contrated, and will act with equal efficiency in 


mayer, 147 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
He personally superintends the making of every 


either form. Read advertisement. 


Messrs BiGELow & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., 


instrument that leaves his manufactory, and | New York, publish Song-books for schools, of 


furnishes them at prices ranging from $38 to 


$1000 each. He manufactures all kinds of mi- of 216 pages, contains a very choice and use- 


croscopic apparatus of the best quality and at 
reasonable prices. Don’t fail to provide your- 
self with one of his illustrated catalogues. He 
will send them on application. Long winter 
evenings afford much time for interesting and 
profitable microscopic study. 


tag Every color of the Diamond Dyes is 
periect. See samples of the colored cloth at 
the druggists. Unequaled for brilliancy. 


On the second page of THE JOURNAL is 
found each week the announcement of E. B 
Benjamin, 6 Barclay St., New York, importer 
and manufacturer of School and Laboratory 
Apparatus, and pure chemicals. Mr. Benja- 
min has had a long and honorable record in 
his business. He has spent time, money, and 
brain-power freely in improving the chemical 
and physical apparatus of the country. Is it 
not wise for teachers and students to recognize 
such efforts in the advancement of science ? 


Mr. Benjamin merits the patronage of educa- 
tors and of educational institutions. Let the 
readers of Tok JOURNAL who are employed in 
teaching the sciences, or friendly toward its 
promoters, see that Mr. Benjamin is encour- 
aged to go on with his improvements in phys- 
chemical apparatus. Write to him, 
riends. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Blackboards that grate up large quantities 
of chalk, which keep the room full of dust, 
had better be torn off and cast into the sea, 
where they can do no injury, and Swasey’s 


Blackboards put in their place. By so doing 
you will make a great saving in three things; 
Wiz., the health of teachers and pupils, the 
consumption of chalk, and wearing out of 
erasers. J. A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 Brat- 
tle street, Boston. 


Tur New-England Agency of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, is located at 87 
Franklin St.. Boston, with R 8. Davis & Co., 
and T. W. Gilson is the general agent. We are 
gratified to learn that their educational publi- 
cations, including their standard works of ref- 
erence, are being widely introduced. Their 


books are of marked excellence, and teachers 
aud school offi ers should become acquainted 
with them. All information desired will be 
promptly given by Mr. Gilson to New-England 
patrons, 


THe address of the agent of the Rubber 
Printing, Self-inking Stamps, announced in 
THE JOURNAL of last week, is Martin King- 


man, Brookline, Mass. For teachers, school 
officers, and for office, library, dating, and all 
business uses, these stamps are unequaled. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THE grip of pneumonia may be warded off 
with Hale's Honey of Hoarhound and Tar. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Physicians attest: “Colden’s Liquid Beef 
is particularly useful in Diphtheria, Fever, and 
every depressing disease.”’ 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
VEEWS, Kooks Pablished in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books tn Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Kovks, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


878 21 New Yor«. 


the highest character. Sterling Gems, a book 


ful collection of sterling music, by Theo. E. 
Perkins and H. P. Main; price $4 50 per doz., 
50 cts. single copy. They publish, also, The 
Tonie Solfa Music Reader, by Theodore F. 
Seward and B. C. Unseld, which presents a 
‘natural method’’ of learning to sing, by 
which the ability to sing at sight is acquired in 
less than half the usual time. It also leads to 
a much higher musical intelligence in those 
who use it. It contains a good variety of 
songs for practice, ete. Price, 30 cts. Speci- 
men pages free on application. 


THE thunders of the Vatican are, ex-cathe. 
dra, usually said to be infallible. This term 
applies, in its broadest acceptation, to the 
effects of that world-renowned preparation, 


Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Heart disease, 
no matter how aggravated or long standing, is 
always cured by this-wonderful medical prep- 
aration. The druggists all keep it. $1.00. 

TRY Buckingham’s Dye for the whiskers: it 
it is an elegant, safe, and reliable article, cheap 
and convenient for use, and will not rub off. 

** Worps fail to express my gratitude,’’ says 
Mr. Selby Carter, of Nashville, Tenn., ‘‘ for the 
benefits derived from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Having been afflicted all my life with scrofula, 
my system seemed saturated with it. It came 
out all over my body”’ Mr. Carter states that 
he was entirely cured by Ayer’s Recpeporiie. 
and since discontinuing its use, 8 months ago, 
has had no return of the scrofulous symptoms. 


UNLESS you open a barrel of apples at the 
right end, they will be found getting steadily 
worse as you reach the bottom. Not soa box 


of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, which are of uni- 
formly good quality throughout. 


“KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


=—LIVER=— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 


condition, effecting ite regular 
m 


If aresuffering 
Malaria. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
should take a thorough course of it. 


- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 


KIDNEY-WORT. 
N. E. 


Bureau of Education. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
arenow comingin. Well qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tfons should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of oa The demand for good 
Teachers at this Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great caro, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manvger Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


LeRAL BEWARD CABDS, with teacher's 
name printed to order. eK with your name for 
Scont stamp. F. E. ADAMS, 400 b 


N. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. 


Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 


Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


1102 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
aw” SOMETHING NE W.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DUPLEX 


Two books in one atthe price of one. Writing always near coat. Liam 
good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o 


k, Cir- 
ddress 


Copy-Book. Cc. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding 


periodicals and pamphlets. We furnish 
Size 11 {-23 x 16 1-23 inches, for THE JOURNAL 


our readers the following: 
Size 6 1-4 x 9 3-4 inches, for EDUCATION; price 


OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for | 65 centa with 10 cts. additional for postage. 


postage. 


Size 6 1-4 x 9 3-4 inches, for THe PRIMARY 


4 
Size 9x 12 inches, for THE PUBLIC SOHOOL;| TEACHER; price 65 cents, with 10 cts. additional for 


price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 


These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures. 


postage. 
They are 


simple, practical, and are, either as a temporary or permanent binder, superior 


to any other. Address your orders to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND THE REASON ALL HAVE IT MORE OR LESS. 


Dr. James H. Rollins, in the Boston Medical Journal says: “‘ We nearly allare the possessors, either by 
inheritance or acquirement, of imperfect nervous organizations, that are consequently unable to lend their aid 
to digestion as they should. For this reason but few of us are able to digest enough food for our bodily repair; 


hence we experience the sensation of havin 
What are the results? We see by the 


over-eaten when in reality we have not eaten enough.” 
assachusetts Registration Reportsof 1831 that the mortality from 


the following diseases is increasing annually, and has since 1872 : 


Diphtheria .... ..5253 percent. | Peritonitis......184 per cent. | Paralysis....... 36 per cent, 
OCrewp 6s Paeumonia..... #0 66 Heart Disease. 59 66 
Bright’s Disense.. 21 Apoplexy........ 76 6 Breouchitis ....195 


Again: Sixty percent. of the 


tal mortality now comes from Consumption, Pneumonia, Heart Disease, 


Cholera Infantum, Old Age, Diphtheria, Typhoid Fever, te ye ma Paralysis, Cancer, Bronchitis, Debility. 


Again: The mortality for the last five years, compa 


eases, has increased: 

Nervous System 20 per cent. 
Organs ef Circulation............ 49 
Respiratory 33 


with the last forty-one years, in the following dis- 


Digestive 20 per cent. 
Urinary Organs eee ee eee ee ee 
Generatigqe Organs................ 70 


Again: Of the 120 diseases, five of them represent a large per cent. of the deaths of different ages. 


Under 5 years, 42 per cent. of the total. Of that, 37 
per cent. cholera infantum, and 18 per cent. diphtheria. 
5 to 10, 66 per cent.; and od that, 60 per cent, diph- 


theria. 
10 to 15.56 per cent.; of that, diphtheria and con- 


sumption 33 per cent, each. 

15 to 20, 72 per cent.; of that, 66 per cent. consump- 
tion. 

20 to 30,67 per cent.; of that, 61 per cent consump- 


tion. 
 enencend per cent.; of that, 68 per cent. consump- 
on, 


40 to 50, 60 per cent.; of that, 53 per cent, consump- 


on. 
ion to 60,50 per cent.; of that, 36 per cent. consump- 

on. 

60 to 70. 50 per cent.; of that, consumption and heart 
disease, 26 per cent. each. 

70 to 80, 55 per cent.; of that, old age and heart dis- 
ease, 25 per cent. each. 

Over 80, 78 per cent ; of that, 60 per cent. old age. 

40 to 50, cancers, 16 per cent. 

50 to 56, cancers, 124% per cent. 

60 to 70, cancers, 14 per cent. 


From The Primary Teacher. 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1882. 


Having used your liquid food for several months, 
I desire to give my testimony to the great value it 
has been to me Several casey of chronic dyspepsia 
have been cured among my friends by the use of your 


Liquid Food. Yours gratei ally 
W. &. SHELDON, Zditor. 


From the New York Schoo! Jouraal, Sept. 1, 1982. 
We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, and are using 
itin our family as an excejlent remedy for dyspepsia, 
for poor digestion, etc. Wé aiways recommend a good 
thing, and in this case entire! un olicited.—{ Zditor. 


Extract from an editorial in the N. Y. Nautical 
Gazette, Oct. 26, 1882, on account of the loss of 
forty-seven fishermen on the Barks in the fog: 

“A few ounces of Murdock’s Liquid Food in each dory 
will sustain life a long time. This ‘ Food’ requires no 
reparation at the hands of the consumer, and is read 

or use at any moment. This‘ Food’ is now suppli 
to the U. 8. Naval Hospitals and J.ife-saving Stations, 
and is universal)v indorsed by physicians everwhere. 


It quenches hunger, and it also allays thirst; hence it 
is the best, most compact, and cheapest article known 
with which to supply our fishing-dories for use in pre- 
serving the lives of their occapants when separated 
from their vessels. 

“ Those who know us will not charge us with puffing 
avy article of this kind for pecuniary gain ; we have 
mentioned it because we know froin actual experience 
its value for the purposes we recommend it.” 


Travelers carry it, as it relieves sea-sickness. 


CoNVENT Goop SHEPHERD, 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1882. 

To Jonny O'REILLY, Eaq.: 

Dear Sir,—We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
which you so kindly brought to our ettention, for some 
time past, with most beneficial resulta in nearly every 
case. It has given _— satisfaction. We highly 
value it as a tonic and restorative, and gladly give our 
testimony in its favor. 

Yours gratefully 
in the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary, 


THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, frequently being 


so reduced that we cannot obtain aay sleep. 
minutes. 


Murdech’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few 


It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained by the weakest stomach when 


all other food or water is rejecte::. 


It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


In general use in tne United States Navy end Hospitals. Our electrotypes show that all babies like it and 


want it. 


ey One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 12 oz., $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


Kept by your Druggist ; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


Ladies’ Angular 


HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OB THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1—LLetters....-..-- eee Hand. 
No. 2—ELetters and We Style. 
No. 3—Werds and Capitals........ 6 6 

No. 4—Sentences Mediam Style. 
No. Capitals etc.......Finished 
No. 6—Neotes and Invitations...... 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instrectien in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been pre 
with great care and after a thorough examination of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 


The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 


to schools. 
Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the prige. . Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


$12 BRoApway, New YorRE. 


AKE CARE OF PZEBIODICALS FOR 

i883. We keep the largest variety (sty!es, sizes, 
and labeis) in the world; of Binders, Filing-boxes, 
Cases, etc. We have the best strie for each use, and 
can fit sizes closest, Full catalog free. Library 
Bareasa, 32 Hawley Si., 


VOICE BARS. 


THE THROAT. 


rouble in the Throat, Hoarseness, roat, Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Shortness of Breath 
are often forerunners of Consumption. “Voice Bars” 
will in every instance cure these symptoms. Does your 
voice give out in speaking ? Is your voice weak? Are you 
troubled with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse or rough ? 


This wonderful aid to the human voice was discovered by | 
a professional speaker and singer, who felt the necessity for 
something to strengthen and relieve the throat ; develope 
the full voice power, and cure quickly Colds, Coughs, and 
all diseases of the Throat, Bronchial tubes and Lungs. 


For Singers or Speakers they are Indispensable, 
Sample box sent on receipt of Sete. Circulars free. 
Voice Bars Co., WorldBuilding, Washington, D.C. J. 


WANTED, 
In an important city, next autumn, a first-class teacher 
for the headship of the business and commercial depart- 
ment in a High School. He must be an educated man,. 
thoroughly trained in the methods of the best commer- 
cial schools and colleges, an accountant, penman, and 
business man. The position is honc-able, and salary: 
$1500 or more. Apply to oncurt, 
anager New-Engla ureau, 
399 tf 16 Hawley Street, Bcston. 


ournal o ucation. Tess particu 
lars, THOMAS W. NULL, 16 Hawley Boston. 
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Dec. 28, 1882. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


GENERAL H. B. Carngineron, U.S. Army 
(retired), author of the American Revolution, 
Battle Maps and Charts, and other historical 
works, and until recently detailed by the Gov- 
ernment as Military Professor at Wabash Col- 
lege, Indiana, takes charge of the New England 


School Book Department of A. S. Barnes & Co. ; 

while also engaged in work upon Battles of the 

— or the Military History of Old Testament 
imes. 


ScHooL OFFICERS and teachers in want of 
school supplies of all kinds, from the desk and 
chair for school-rooms to the blackboard eraser, 
should remember that the best and largest 
supply of every sort can be had of Baker, Pratt 
& Co., General School Furnishers, 19 Bond 
St. New York. They furnish the celebrated 
‘Triumph ”’ Dovetailed Desks; are manufac- 
turers of the Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect blackboard sur- 
face; and deal in Globes, Blackboards, Slated 


Paper and Cloth, and improved’ School Appa- 
ratus, &c. for every department. Probably no 
single firm in the world can exhibit so desirable 
a stock of goods in their line. Certainly no 
house is more reliable or honorable in their 
dealings. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


WE invite the special attention of teachers 
and friends of education to the list of publica- 
tions advertised on our last page by Sower, 
Potts & Co., Philadelphia, each week. They 
include books of standard excellence, among 


which are the Normal Educational Series: 


Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. . 
1, Standard Arith. Course, separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods, and Keys to the above. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Weatlake’s Common School Literature, 

Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson's Science. 


Correspond with them for introduction 
prices, etc. 

IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less vxon by the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. Zz 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Gatarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a itive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested its wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent b wwe | addressing with 
naming » W. A. NovEs, 149 Power's Block, 
Rochester, N. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 


FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


ONE IN THREE HAVE THEM“ 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement ofth 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
heart case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy. 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results, 
(@rA Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific, Price 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 


In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal. 


Sole Agent in America, Concord, N. H. 
{Sold by all Leading Druggists..22 (2) 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 323.00, Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, 82.50, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


get full informatio: abo~ 
INVESTORS our 7 per cent, farm mor 
loaned ; not a dollar lost. «Watkins Co- 

wrence, Kansas, aud 243 Broadway, New York. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality , 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
best and che ¢ method for 
pupils. 8 ens mailed for 


they provide the 
keeping accounts wit 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll , schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and ign Teachers’ Agency 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS: BOOKBINDER 


Album Manufacturer. 


Special attention given to binding Lengfellow’s 
New Werk, Turner’s Gallery, and all Sub- 
scription books. Dies expressly cat for the books. 

A nice half-leather binding for Harper, Scribner, and 
all magazines, for 75 cts. 

F. J. BARNARD & CO., 
396eeow 162 Washington St., opp. Cornhill, Boston. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S LECTURES 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PRoF. Brown will make en ments with Col leges, 
Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations 
for a Courss OF 12 LECTURES; for a PARTIAL 
Courses oF 4 LEoruREs ; or for his Popular Lecture, 
Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, 382 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 5, 
1882, in the new college vening. Clinica] instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matricu of theyear. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, FREE. 


We will send to the Principal) of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 

Sendé6centsfor - - - 10 Rules. 
“ 15 “ e e 25 “ 


Bales Wi be found very useful in High 
an ools. ress 

N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 
are now rapidly comingin. A prominent New York 
‘eacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: ‘‘ lagain desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the —— 


agencies combined.”” Address the Manager 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Schools, 
389 tf ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


A lady for Elocution, Reading, and general school 
work ; salary, $600. One for a primary department; 
salary, $700. Two assistants for grammar schools; 
salary, $500 each. A tutor to go to Virginia; salary 
small. oe city school, Latin and 
Greek; salary, $1000. ply 

A. LOVELL & CO, 40 Bond St., N.Y. 
‘ N. B.—No preliminary fee or deposit is required at 
this agency. Application-blank sent for stamp. 399 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


gent for the Juvet Globe, 

AND DEALER LW SOHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CoO., 

393 tf 105 East Twenty-EKighth St., New York. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; J) AMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & Man’g’r; 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


TE AC 4 F u S WANTING positions, or Colleges, 
SCHOOLS; and Families wanting 

competent Instructors, apply to BRocKWAy TEAc#- 

ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 


REEK SAMPLES OF WRITING PA- 
PERS. A sample book of our 13 styles of standard 
L. B. papers mailed free with full price-list. These n-w 
papers are the best to be had atthe price. To intro- 
duce, we offer Sumple lots at wholesale cost. Test our 
free samples, and order. Suibrary Bureau, 32 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. ot 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader.  sewano 
B.C. U 


F. SEWARD & 
. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


18 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 EK. Ninth 8t., New York, 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention d to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CONVENTIONS. 


THE 


REALM OF SONG, 


By GEORGE F. BOOT. 


The “REALM OF SONG,’ with the Teacher’s 
Club, makes a magnificent outfit for Singing School 
and Class Work. 

Beautiful Music in the ‘‘ REALM.’ Clear 
and attractive metheds in the ‘CLUB.’ All 
carefully graded, se as to make EVERY 
STEP in the Singing Class and Institute a 
DELIGHT to Teachers and Scholars. 


TEACHERS! 


Examine the plan by which the work of teacher and 
class is kept separate. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
75 cts. The ** Teacher's Club” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering six or more = of the 
** Realm,” or any other of our Singing-school books. 
The ** Clab » alone mailed for 25 cis, 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


FICE: 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 


PUBLISHER OF 


Conington’s Prose Translation of Virgil, 
Blaisdell’s Study sf Rnglish Classics, 
Fisher’s Three Pronunciations of Latin, - 50 
De Coulange’s Ancient (City, - 
Keene’s Selections for Reading & Elocution, 075 
Life of Horace Mann, by bis Wife, FSR : 
The Gulistan of Saadi. Trausiation by Gladwin, 
Introduction by R. W. Emerson. - 2,00 
Woodward & Cates’ Cyclopedia of Chronology, 7.50 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, - °* - 1.50 
Adams’ Free School Systcm of the United States, 2.50 


iar Sent, postpaid, on receipt <f price. 


Also. in press, to be ready in December, Joseph 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sclence and Art of Educa- 
tion. Send for circular, and read opinions of edu- 
cators. 396 tf eow 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in 
Water-Colors without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Vrawing and Painting in 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all 
information necessary for the beginner, by MARION 
KEMBLE, Self-instractive. Price, 50 cts. 

TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. Ten Moist 
Water Colors and three Brashes in a Japanned Tin Box. 
Price, 50 cts. 

These are the True Artist Colors. Liat of Outline 
Designs for Hand Printing sent on application. 

For sale at our Chambers, 333 Washington Street, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by 

397 tf Ss. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


$2.00 
1.5 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, . 


Offers the Best aud Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, aud Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. ~1 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, oz 
“"&Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
Kw For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
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_ COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
/ sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sen) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full.—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and Hb- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arricus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga, 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGoon, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


M488, INSTITUTE OF TRCHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H, RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. Thompson, Worcester, Masa, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Q4NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
7 For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Masa. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beantiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 == 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9. 1282, to Jan. 14, 1883, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 


0 | St. Ref—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Fd.,Washing- 


ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art edu ation and 
training of teachers in a!] branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 


ing. 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal. 


AT WOROESTER. For Both Sevres. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

55 az Address . H. RUSSELL, Principal. 

ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN Prin 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes: BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Save Money, 


By sending (to us for our [@hristmas List of over 
1000 different, kinds of lioc«s, Bibles, Albums, and 
Novelties; also, if you wish t> purchase a 8. 8. Library 
our new list of TWENTY NINE CHOICE SELECT 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
Address N. 49BBALS & SON, 
397 tf 124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Lo Cr. 


New Styies: Gold Beveled E’geand 
Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quulity, 
largest variety and lowest prices, af 


378 az 
chromos with name, 10c., @ 


eachorder. Clinton Ros. & Co.,Clintonville, Conn. 


St., Boston, 399b 4 


An illustizated book and 12 elegant Chromo 
REE Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three-cent stamp, to the Aetna Card Co., 104 Ful- 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct. 4. Prof. Kravs and MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
“ Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &. 288 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & GorrF, Principals. 


ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich. R. I. 63 =z 


Valuable Schoo! Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-Lelps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
of all des of schools. 

Send 25 cents for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list ef School Helps. 

LEIGH HUNT, 


Superintendent Kast-side Scbools, 
393 tf . Des Mors, Lowa. 
ARGE SET SAMPLES, new designs, pretty REwaRD 
CARDS, Tew School Aids, School Reports, &e., to, 


ton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. _ 889 f cow 


teachers; 15c.(stamps), PHeNntx Pus. Co.,Warren,Pa 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 0 
VID, ( Educational Department), 1 S 
ITH NOTES. j i 
By J. L. LINCOLN, LL.D., Prof. of Latin in Brown Univers! 
.D. . niversity. GEMS OF ENGLISH SONGS 
This edition of Ovid was prepared at th J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers,) The newest and best general collection. 
joy ances y. The text is very carefully ual tal caliees Ga i arsned in the General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Bos The newest collection of the best Piano music. 
Amores,” the “ Fasti,” and the “ Tristia” have been added to th t t, Boston, =| MENSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW. f 
of giving the ~ — Lo rs on acoouns of the interesting themes of which they treat, but ene modo from or their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ The most popular melodies in the world. 
d is the acknowledged master. y oming acquainted with Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin poetry, ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE PRAnwe PLBer OF SONGS. 
Price f All orders sent to this address will recei nequaled array of German gems. 
sen, 75 ssa neg $1.00. Specimen copy to Teachers, with a view to introduc- | *“@24on: 2 ve prompt) BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONGS 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt. Large numbers of the best songs. 
are 
TON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, |— a, 
° very selec music of its 
TAI N MAOMILLAN & OO.’ class, all permantly valuable and all neat and ele- 
t books. plain 
ac 
e, New Work, Geikie’s Lessons in Physical. $1.10 THE NORWAY MUSEC AL BUM is a splen- 
THE FRANKLIN READERS, their list of Standard School Books, among which are| Jomes* Sumior of rhymes, such as Lo loved ant Oo 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, RBEOCORDS, ine best Interpreted, and costs 82 plain, 83. 00 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS ELLERS, Stewart's Lessons im Blem. Physics, 1. 
» CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTO Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin A 
nd for Circulars. 154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. of classical ($1 te $2), our 
ie | or Beethoven ($5 per vol.), etc., etc. 
’ Any book mai 
| The STUDENT’S HARPER & BROTHERS, (|L. B. McCLees & Co. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
fe MYTH 0 LO GY Publish Franklin 8q., New York. bene School Boards with Books, 8 = 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. everythin needed by puplt and teacher, at SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
B A The Favorite lowest wholesale prices. Write them for NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
y ©. A. WHITE, |Home use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI-/1026 ARCH STREE Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course, 
Author of * White’s Classical Literature,” ete. TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden - Clarke 387 tf PHILAD Mental and 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. call It. Price reduced to 56 TH proses Higher Arithmetic. 
The Student's Mythology fe 0 practical work, a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 73 Bleeker St. | Brooks’s Geometry a1 ra. 
number of th ose now all the | A MISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE LL.D. anuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 
New edition now sendy. which are in wold: the Bonnets OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth HOW | 
ARMSTRONG, New York. |THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. for Complete Catalogue.” Teach- 
7 Park Street, Bostow. Mass. | OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLE ers supplied with Books, nd Station 
ESTABLISHED 1837. HOUGHTO Send for Catalogues. LES. 387 tf SAVE aban 
N, MIFFLIN & O0O., Boston. POTTER. AINSWO alwayscn hand. Price lis on 
E.H. BUTLER & CO. Books for Supplementary Reading. — & MONEY, HENRY D. & CO, 
Educati THE BOOK OF FABLES, CHIEFLY | Bartholomew's New D bors St., New York, Mass. 
ucational Publishers, FROM Chosen and phirasedby Horace | Gillet & Kolfe’s lew Drawing Series. TH 
Scudder; with 38 illustrations by H.W. Herrick.| Hittle Gems of OMPSON, BROWN & 
H SIXTH STREET, a simple and intelligible way. The| Paysen, Dunten and 8S riba 
855 children bane, ant phraseolo ll attrac youn American Standard Beeoks. 23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 
PHILADELPHIA, | beable to read“ The American Classics.” cts. | examination, post-paid, ot publications will be sent for| 
on, post-paid, on receipt of price; Bradbury’s Ea 
Py introd price; and if not ry ten’s Practical Arith 
|) HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 00., 1. sing to Se ot Bismensary 
ndustrial Pubtishors, Booksellers, Importers, . LONGFELLOW. Il. HAWTHORNE. Combining Oral and Written Work. 
810 ~~ Sketches and Notes. regard to samples to New York. po n 
| Tables for Qualitative Chemical Amalysi,| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL | 
Fa Witt of Giemen, Germany| formes good introduction American Troe, Amer’| Apparatus and 
Chas, Himes, Prof Belence, Dickin.| each mum and Lyrics. 60 cent« for | Educatio para | Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
» covering eve h PRA eservey’s Book 
NATURAL HIST. SER Send for Descriptive Circul 
PRANG’S TRADES & ar. 370 
NS. 
; Co WPER TH W Manufacturers of D. VAN NOST ) 
AIT PRANG? RAND 
C 0 ® APSt PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS. PUBLISH 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. estnut St. | The largest assortment in the Scientific Apparatus and Materials. ncometrical 
Business Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. For Catalogue and particulars address Weisbach’ echanles, octavo 10.00 
New Geographies. THE PRANG E atiner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 5. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. oe BOSTON 1:30 | 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON 18 Bromine —| Text-book Engi 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. Joux A. Bore, Manager. New T t-B ngineering. 
BERARD’S New U.S. Hi. story. ex ooks. Trameverse ccccvecss $5.00 
OOODRICH’S Child's History. | Street, MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Element- | Stone Cutting & Fortifications. 8vo, ol 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 45 CLARENDON DICTIONARY. Permaneat we 8:50 
| APPLETON'S Young Chemist, |  @, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW LATIN PRIMER, Specimens, | Maton. 2:38 | 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. PUBLISH. NEW YORK. | GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF OXSAR. | 
Hart’s German Classics Students *| men, 35 cents. Speci- | THURSTON’S Mate ral. 12mo, mor. tucks. 1.50 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, | putnam'e Sort for Students. 91.95 |PERRIN'S OZSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 | 
54 Brosdway,| Putnam's Series of Atlases (1 vols.) 760. to $25 | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 90 ots. | WARREN'S Machine Construction. 2 vols.. cl.... 7.50 
Anderson’s Elistories and Hist’! The Ad Series (30 vols.), -78 | HOLMES” - Specimens, 60 cents. Stereotomy: Stone Cutting, &c. 8v0,cl. 2.50 
| Keetel’s and Algebra; clo. of Biography, (new ed. For above and other valuable publicati WHEELER'S Civil Engineering. 
in Leffingwetis English Olassics for Schools, 1:50| UNIVERSITY Mary's Wall Maps, address  WOODBUGI’S Fire Projection of Mills. v0, 3.30 
Wale fur Haus und So 19 Murray 8t., New York. | blished by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
ascom’s Mental Science, English IAterature : 
"ROBERT 6. DAVIS & 00, | Heclectic Hducational | 
Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. , 7 er 1e8. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S to ith specimen pages, mailed on application 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, P JUST PUBLISHED: 
» mplete Book, 30 cts. ORTER ’ 
it & OATES, Ray’s Test Problems in Algebra. 
Pub , PHILADELPHIA. 
Twenty-five Hundred Tes 
any Algebra in use C 
ie Ridpath’s Ind NEW YORK, |Dunglison’s Physiology. are- 
Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. Raub’s Arithmetics. tested and 
Milne’s 205 Wabash Ave., |Coates’s Comprehensive aker. An to their purpose. 
it Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tabl CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. able aid to teachers of this 
ns ology. Sharpless’s G om. and Tri E SMITH, and H H. 
‘\Gummere’s Surveyin o, cloth, 153 pages: 
DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READIN PROVIDENCE, Political’ 
SPEAKERS. \UX, READINGS, and Thompson’s Political Economy. Send 60 cents for 
SPEAKERS. Something to suit everghody:| |@reeley’s Political Economy. for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
7 4 things in this line, Full, descriptive cata- Dickens’s Child’s History England. VAN ANTWE RP B RAGG & : a 
cow if ‘Metropolitan Block, LLL fer The Journal Premium List,  OANOLNNAT CO., Publishers, 
NATL 8 Hawley Street 
NEW YORK. BOSTON.” 
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